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HOME MUSICAL LiBrary |The Best and Cheapest Educational Publications in ass, 

cots nearly all the really good sheet-music ever 


published, conveniently bound in Thirty-two handsome 
volumes. Each book is quite yoy of the others, 
is sold se tely, and contains the large quantity of 
200 to 36 pages, sheet-music size, of good music, 
each book is sold for 
$2.50 in Boards ; $3, Cloth; $4, Gilt. 
There are 15 Collections of Vocal Music, of which 
the three most: recently issued are: 
THE SUNSHINE OF SONG. (200 pages, 60 
songs.) The songs are by the most popular authors. 


THE WORLD OF SONG. (250 pp.) A great 
compose 


variety of song by the best rs, native and 
foreign. 
GEMS OF ENGLISH SONG. (232 » 75 


Songs, Duets, &c.) Wonderfully fine book. At 
the of its publication considered the best. 
There are 17 Collections of Instrumental Music. The 
most recent ones are : 
CLUSTER OF GEMS. (237 pp.) Fine pieces 
for advanced players. 

GEMS OF THE DANCE. (232pp.) The new- 
est compositions of Strauss. 
GEMS OF STRAUSS. (250 pp.) A hundred or 

more of the works of this most brilliant of masters. 
Send for Catalogues and Contents of the 32 books. 
Look out for Ditson & Co’s New Weekly Mu- 
sical Paper, Appears in September. 
(a Any book mailed, post free, for retail price. 
OLIVER DITSON & Co., 
181 451 Washington Street, BOSTON. 


DR. SAUVEUR’S 
NORMAL SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES, 
Amherst College, Amherst, Mass. 

All interested in the teaching of languages are invited 
to come and see for themselves the practical wersing of 
the natural system as carried on in classes, in nine lan- 

. On Tuesday, August 21, at 4 o’clock, there will 
fe a meeting of instructors who may have doubts to 
present. 


. Prof. F, Bécher of Haraard will address the 
meeting, and Dr. Sauveur and his whole corps of in- 
structors will be present, ready to give any information 
in the system. 181 


BOSTON: 
MASSACHUSETTS: { 164 West Chester Park. 
He™e=E: with personal tuition adapted to their 
requirements, for six ladies in the family of the 
subscriber, who also continues to read with a few nee | 
men for the English and American Universities. A 
and residence for the latter can be had in the house of 
one of his assistant teachers. Next session begins Sep- 
pupils instructed by dence, in Greek 
dult pupils instru » by correspondence, ree 
and Latin composition, and criticism. 
For prospectus and reference-lists address 
181 ¢ E. R. HUMPHREYS, LL.D. 


WILLISTON SEMINARY, 


AT EASTHAMPTON, MASS. The next term will be- 
gin Sept. 5. The full course of study in both the Clas- 
sical and English Departments occupies four years, 
though students will be fitte to enter the best Scientific 
Schools at the end of the third year. Expenses as low 
as elawhere, and free tuition to worthy students. For 
full information, address 
181 . W. FAIRBANKS, Principal. 


New-York Seminary for Kindergarten Teachers, 


WITH MODEL KINDERCARTEN, 
REOPENS Nov. Ist, 1878, 
9 West Twenty-Eighth St., New York. 


Pror. JOHN KRAUS 
Mrs. MARIA US-ROELTE, | Principals, 
(Authors of Kindergarten Guide.) 


“ Prof. John Kraus is a disciple of the Pestalozzi-Dies- 
terweg-Friébel school, according to the rational modern 
meaning cf the term, and one of the first propagators of 
the Kindergarten in America. The names of Kraus 
and Kraus-Hoelte and Kindergarten in this country are 
indeed synonymous; they have become household 
words; they are so identified with the Kindergarten 
that one cannot 8 about the one without thinking 
about the other.”—School Commissioner Albert Klam- 
eroth of New York. 

“ Mrs. Kraus-Boelte is the first authority on the sub- 
Her ideal of a trained Kindergarten- 
her she inspires her pupils with a standard, and 

is so high, and at the same time with so much modesty 
and ardor to improve, that to have her certificate is a 
guarantee of excellence.”—Miss E. P. Peabody. 

“ Mrs. Kraus-Boelte, of all American Kindergart- 
ners, holds the highest place. . . . It is to the labors of 
this lady, more than any other, that the increasing suc- 
cess of the Kinde is due, and her pupils have ac- 
complished more than all the rest.” —G 

The class of 1876-77 consisted of thirty-two young 
ladies, twenty-eight of whome recived certificates. 

The class of 1877-78 consisted of thirty-two ladies, 
twenty-one of whom received certificates; the rest en- 
tered too late to finish their studies, or were prevented 
by sickness or other causes from coming up to the 
mark. It should be borne in mind that the ladies 
have to go through the entire course; also those young 
pam! of the r work now. among poor, or 
ip charity 178 tf 


“OUR NEW DEPARTURE. 


The National New-England 


JOURNALS EDUCATION, 


Commencing Sept. Ist, 1878. 


' OLD PRICE. NEW PRICE. 


Payable in Advance, ... . . $300 | Payable in Advance, .... . $2.50 
Payable during the Year, ... 320 | Payable during the Year, ... 3.00 


THE JOURNAL witH PREMIUMS. 
For Six New Subscribers and $15.00, a Copy of | 


“Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary.” 


The Journal with either of the Four Portraits: 


HORACE MANN, + 3 OO LOUIS AGASSIZ, 
EMMA WILLARD, : GEO. PEABODY. 


PAYABLE STRICTLY IN ADVANCE. 


The Journal, six months (1 vol.), $1.50|The Journal, with Primary Teacher, 3.00 

The Journal, 6 mos., with Portrait, 2.25|The Journal, with Good Times, . . 3.00 

The Journal, with the 4 Portraits, 5.00|The Journal, with both Magazines, 3.50 
The above must be to one Address. 


EVERY CHILD-INSTRUCTOR NEEDS, AS AN ASSISTANT, 


THE PRIMARY TEACHER, {Pet stricty in Advance, $1.00 


Devoted solely to the Interests of Primary Instruction. 


OF PRACTICAL USE FOR ALL ENTERTAINMENTS! 


Per Aunum, strictly in advance, ' 
Contains Recitations, Dialogues, Declamations, Songs, Tableaux, &c. 


Good Canvassing Agents will be paid Liberal Commissions. 


’ For any information concerning the above Publications, address 


THOMAS W. BICKNELL, Publisher, 
181 b 16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 


4 
Children will twelfth year, at ner | Normal and Training School, 
FARMINGTON, MAINE. 


house, 115 Warren Avenue, Boston, Monday, Sept. 23, °T8. 
Common and English branches, French, 

18122 | The fall term will begin on Tuesday, August 27. 
For further information or catalogues, address 


Italian, Latin, ging, and Drawing taught. 


EWARDS of MERIT, SPEAKERS, etc. 
RtncoList tree, F.E. ADAMS, Hill, 380d 


School Properties. Gives Parents itrermation of geed 

Schools. Circulars,with highest endorsements,for stamp. 

J. W. SCHERMERHORN, A.M., Sec'’y. 
30 East 14th St., (near University Pl.), New York. 


TUFTS COLLEGE. 


THREE COURSES OF STUDY ARE OFFERED: 
I, The usual Academic course, 
Il. The Philosophical course, wherein the Modern 
pay are substituted for Greek of Course I, 
. e Engineering course of three years, leading to 
the degree of Engineer. 

The College is situated within fifteen minutes of Bos- 
Expenses are moderate. Liberal aid is 


ton by rail. 

afforded needy students by schelarshi d tuiti 
Address PROF. HARLES E. FAY 

151 az (1) College Hill, Mass. 


Boston University School of Medicine, 


OPEN TO BOTH SEXES. 


The lectures of the sixth year will begin Oct. 9th, 
1878, and continue till June, 1879. This Medical School 
was one of the first in this country to require prelimin- 
ary examinations and to furnish a three years’ graded 
course, To secure still more thorough results, an 
optional four years’ course is established, by which the 
graduate attains an additional degree in Medicine, as 


evidence of study. Address 
I. T. TALBOT, M.D., Dean, 
178 f 66 Marlborough St., Boston. 


NEW YORK CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


NEw YORK OFFICES ONLY AT 


‘No. 5 East 14th St., (2d door East of Fifth Avenue.) 
(Incorporated 1865.) 

This Renowned Music-School, and School of Elo- 
cution, Oratory, Dramatic Action, Modern Languages, 
Drawing, and Painting, offers unequaled advan to 
pupi , from the first beginner to the finished artist. 

e Conservatory remains open the entire year. 171 


WARD'S NATURAL SCIENCE ESTABLISHMENT 
Supplies Cabinets in all departments of Natural Sci- 
ence, for Schools and Colleges. Teachers who so desire 
will be aided by plans and schedules of what can be fur- 
nished them for given sums which they may indicate. 
An immense stock constantly on hand of ache 
Rocks, Fossils, Casts of Fossils, or Maps an 
Models, Skeletons, Stuffed Mammals, Birds, and Rep- 
tiles. Batrachians and Fishes in alcohol; Crustaceans, 
Mollusks, Echinoderms, Crinoids, Corals, Sponges, For- 
amenifera, &c., dry and inalcohol. Also most interest- 
ing Glass Models of Invertebrates. American and For- 
eign Birds’ Eggs. Send for Circular to 

57tf Pror. H. A.WARD, A.M., Rochester, N.Y. 


CHEAP APPARATUS 


For StupENntTs AND Common 


Now ready, Prof. Tyndall’s new collection of Electric 
Instruments to accompany his Lessons in Electricity, for 
schools and private students. Complete sets, consistin 
of 58 various Instruments and Materials, price $55.00 
vyesees Manual, $1.00. Descriptive price-list free on 
“pp cation. 

li various School wey illustrating natural 
mad 


phenomena, on hand an etoorder, — 
CURT W. MEYER 
Im and Manufacturer of Philosophical, Electro- 


edical, Optical, and other Instruments and Suppli 
; 1823 Broadway, New Vouk.” 


JOSEPH ZENTMAYER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Microscopes and Microscopic Apparatus, 


147 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
i MICROSCOPES FROM $50 TO $1,000. 49 
154 Catalogues on application. ZZ 


DRAWING INSTRUMENTS 
DRAWING MATERIALS, 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


Botanical Glasses, Microscopes, Tel - 
Glasses, Opera and Field Glasses, Entomologia Pine” 
Priced and Illustrated catalogues sent on application. 


JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., 


122 uz (1) 924 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


LAPILINUM 


Stone Cloth 
PLIABLE SILICATE BLACKBOARDS, 
Made only by the 
New York Silicate Book Slate Co., 
191 FULTON 8T., N. Y. 
Send for sample and circular. 151 zz 


You can make it pay to with 
tor Globes, Hi, B. Nine Co, Ts0y, N.Y, 
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NEWENGLAND JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Friends of Education, 
YOUR ATTENTION! 


The Common-School Question Book 
Contains nearly 3000 Questions and Answers on the 
branches of study taught in our schools. Used suc- 
cessfully in the different grades of schools; of inesti- 
mable value to Teachers and those contemplating 
teaching ; very valuable in every family for reference; 
every question and answer full of interest. 


A Grand Werk fer Agents. 


See advertisement in THE JouRNAL of July 25th. 

Send 3 cent stamp for introduc- 
to rices, terms to Agents, &c. Address 

W. HAGAR, 

181 tf Plattsburgh, Clinton Co., N. 


THE COMMON SENSE 
Bent’ Wood Desk. 


(Bent Wood and Malleable Iron.) 


No Slats to become Rickety. 
No Castings to Break. . 
Backs and Seats Curved, yet Solid. 

It cannot be broken by the roughest usage that the 
roughest boy can subject it to. 

To Committees preferring a cast-iron desk we offer 
our improved “CHARTER OAK” Desk, the heaviest 
strongest, and most comfortable in the market. 

For descriptive circulars of the above, also Church, 
Hall, and Office Furniture, and School Supplies of every 
description, address 


EXCELSIOR SCHOOL FURNITURE MFG. COMPANY, 
1003 Arch St., PHILADELPHIA. 


Or THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 
General Agents for New England, 
23 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 171 


25 FASHIONABLE CARDS, no two alike, 


MAGIC LANTERNS, 


For Scientific Ulustrations and Public Exhibitions. 


PHILOSOPHICAL APPARATUS. 


ta Send for Catalogue. 
T. MELLIGAN 
164 tf 728 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA, 


A. H. ANDREWS & CO., 
213 Wabash Av., Chicago, 
t Manufacturers 
SCHOOL FURNISHINGS. 


Dustless Eraser, only $1.80 
doz.: best made. ‘‘ Dustless”’ 
Crayons, cheaper than Chalk 
and a thousand times better. 


Globes, Apparatus, &c. 


Send 10.cts. for sample. 


with name, 10 cents. Twenty Scroll, with name, 


10 cents. id. nts’ outfit, 10 cents. 
139 GEO. I Nassau, N. 


$5 to $20 per day athome. Samples worth $5 free. | Sample copies furnished on receipt o 
.» Portland, Me. | J. A. SWASEY, Man/r., 19 Brattle St., Boston. 149 


Address STrnson & 


“Chemicals and Chemical Apparatus 


uitable for Analytical, Technical, and Scientific use. 


> 

ANDREWS’ Pencil-holding BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 
Ghése+ 95 5 Noiseless Slates ; Kindergar- 528 Arch St., PHILADELPHIA. 

>< » ten and Drawing Slates and 
ot ¥ 4 gos Child’s First; Drawing Book, Descriptive Priced Catalague furnished on application. 

just out. “ Perfection Slate.” 
Zad » Br tyr Send for Price Lists of | SChool, Church, 

Oso Slates and introductory rates. Halll, and Office 
ui $= | Tortoise Shell terms. ‘The FEARLESS isthe 
Ofa © &| SEWELRY. This cut is a fac-simile only bolted and braced School 

rs) 2. q|of our STORK Sleeve Buttons. Solid Desk, and has no equal. 
a gi | Gold inlaid, $4.00. Gold plat $1.50 
> Solid Initial, $2.50. Geld e, MICH, SCHOOL FURNIT’E CO, 

in, $1.00. Combs re 
235 | Manufacturers, Northboro, TABLET SLATES, 
z Washington St., Boston For Siate-Pencil Use. 


No. 1, inches, two marking-surfaces, cents. 
x 


“ 2, 5% ‘ six 

3, 6 “« two 2 «« 
six “ “ 30 « 
5, 64, “ two “ “ 
6, six “ “ « 
These § 


lates are light, 
price. reas 


h Koenig 


Pp. 
aris. 


AGENTS FOR 
, London; Rudol 
J. Duboscq, P 


J. Brownin 
an 


E. S. RITCHIE & SONS, Boston, 


MANUFACTURERS OF if 


PHYSICAL INSTRUMENTS 


jo 


je 
jO pue 103 


Catalogues of Physical Apparatus, fully | 
illustrated, price 20 cents. 


HOLTZ ELECTRIC MACHINE, 12-INCH REVOLVING PLATE, PRICE $15.00. 


full, omitting illustrations, sent free. 
ta WHEN WRITING PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL. 


Condensed Descriptive Catalogues, in 


ANTI-FAT 


ALLAN’S ANTI-FAT is the great remedy for Cor- 
pulenee. It is purely vegeiable and perfeetiy harm- 
It acts upen the food in the stomach, pre- 
venting ite being converted into fat. Taken tn 
accordance with directions, it will reduce a fat 
person two to five per week, 

“ Corpulence is not only a disease itself, Dut the 
harbinger of others.” So wrote Hippocrates two 
thousand yeags ago, and what was truce then is none 
the less so to-day. Bold by druggiets, or sent, by exe 
press, for $1.0. Quartersiozen $4.00. Address, 


BOTANIC MEDICINE CO., Prop’rs, Buffalo, N.Y. 


ESTERRROOK. 60° 
FALCON PEN 


ESTABLISHED 1846, 


HA RRISON’S 


Writing-Inks Mucilage. 


The Finest JET BLACK INK, for School Purposes. 
Send for Circular to 


155z% HARRISON INK CO.,5 Murray St., 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Established in 1837. 


Superior Bells of Copper and Tin, mounted 


hous 
Alarms, Tower Clocks, etc. Fully Warranted, 
Illustrated Catalogue sent Free. 
Vaspuzen & Tirr, 102 E. 2d St., Cincinnati. 
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YOU SHOULD EXAMINE, 


Before starting New Classes, 
JONES’S FIRST LESSONS IN LATIN, 


Adapted to all the prominent Latin grammars, and 
prepared as an introduction to Cxsar’s Commentaries 
on the Gallic War. The editions for fall schools will 
also have references to the revised Allen & Greenough’s 
Grammar. Retail price reduced to $1.25. 

‘¢ We predict that, as a First Lessons, it will at- 
tract more attention from the teachers o 
elementary Latin than any similar wor 
that has appeared in this country within the 
last quarter of a century.’’—Ohio Ed. Monthly. 

‘ Decidedly the best text-book of its kind.’—G. 
H. White, Prof. of Ancient Lang., Oberlin College. 

‘An admirable book, both in plan and exe- 
cution.’— C. F. P. Bancroft, Ph.D., Prine. Phillips 
Academy, Mass. 

* The inevitable result of a proper use of it 
will be a great saving of time. J. Estabrook, Princ. 
Michigan State Norm, School. 

‘Kt is far the best work for the pu 
intended that I have yet seen. In short it S just 
what I want for beginners in Latin, and I intend to 
introduce it without fail.’—L. Hunt, Princ. of Law- 
rence Academy, Mass. 

‘We are using Jones’s Latin Lessons with 

t delight, and have been for the past six months.’ 
y Sow J. H. Butler, Hillsdale College, Mich. 

‘The best one published for beginners in 
Latin.—J. L. Hatfield, Prof. of Latin, Ohio Univ. 
‘IE de not know its equal in the same space.’— 

G. W. Haskins, Prof. of Latin, Allegheny Col., Pa. 

‘Just the thing we need.’—D. A. Bassett, Princ. 
Preparatory Department, Wabash College, Tad. 

‘ We are more than pleased with the working 
of the book. .. A student is ready, even before he 
has finished the lessons, to read Cxsar with facility. 
.. The book is a complete success,—/. G. Patten- 

gill, Prine. Ann Arbor High School. 


By THE SAME AUTHOR: 


JONES'S EXERCISES IN GREEK PROSE COMPOSITION. 


Twelfth edition. Retail price, $1.00. In use, or re- 
quired for examination in a majority of the colleges 
and classical schools of the country. 

‘I find thatit works well. It seems better 
adapted to its purpose than any other book which I 
have found.’—A. L. Cilley, A. M., Prof. Ancient 
Languages, Phillips Exeter Academy, N.H. 

*‘Kthink a teacher conducting a class through 
*‘Xenophon’s Anabasis’ cannot afford to omit the use 
of this little volume. The use of it by a class great- 
ly facilitates their translation of the Anabasis, b 
making the knowledge of the forms of the Gree 
words and the structure of the Greek sentence more 
familiar. And I believe more pages of the Anabasis 
can be well translated in six months, besides going 
through with this book, than if the whole time were 
spent on the Anabasis and Grammar.’—Pro/f. H. F. 

isk, Northwesterg University. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


BOISE’S HOMER'S ILIAD. 


‘ The First Six Books of Homer’s [liad ; with explan- 
atory Notes, and References to the grammars of Good- 
win and Hadley. A new edition with Notes revised 
and largely rewritten.” By J. R. Boiss, Ph.D., LL.D. 
12mo, cloth. Retail price, $1.50. 

‘In comparing this with the old edition, 
I notice many valuable additions to the notes, dis- 
cussing the most recent interpretations of the 
best scholars, and illustrating the text by frequent 
reference to the discoveries of Schleimann. hile 
the edition has lost none of its value as a drill for be- 
— in the Epic dialect, it has | mtg in attract- 

Liveness and interest, over the old edition, to the more 

advanced student, and to the reader of the Iliad, as 
a piece of L. D’ Ooge, Ph.D., Prof. 
Greek in the University of Michigan. 

‘ The original work I have always regarded 
as the very best edition of a Greek classic ever made 
in America; and any change in the new one seems 
a decided improvement. . . As it now stands the 
Iliad is easily NE PLUS ULTRA.’—Irving J. Manatt, 
Ph.D., Prof. of Greek, Marietta College, Ohio. 

‘I consider it far in advance of any edition 
for schools an colleges that I have seen. I have rec- 
ommended it to my next class.’—#. B, Youngman, 
Prof. of Greek, Lafayette College, Pa. 


BOISE’S FIRST LESSONS IN GREEK, 
Adapted to Goodwin’s and Hadley’s larger and small- 
er Greek Grammars, and intended as an introduction 
for Xenophon’s Anabasis. By Jas. R. Boise, Ph.D., 

LL.D. Twelfth edition, revised. 12mo, half leather. 

Retail price, $1.25. 

*‘ The ‘ First Lessons’ have now been in the 
hands of the class gy three weeks, and I am 
pleased with the result. They have already passed 
one of the weariest stages of progress in learning 
Greek, and I think I never had a class manifest 
more enthusiasm or indicate greater promise than 
the present. I am much helped in my labor by this 
little book.’—Geo. A. Bacon, Teacher of Greek, Syra- 
cuse High School. 


ZUR BRUCKE’S BERMAN WITHOUT GRAMMAR 
OR DICTIONARY ; 


Or, A Guide to Learning and Teaching the German 
Language, according to the Pestalozzian method of 
teaching,-by Object Lessons. Third edition. 12mo. 
Price, 50 cts. 

‘The methed you atous is the only one by 
by which Americans may learn to speak the German 
language, and the admirable arrangement of your 
book makes it peculiarly adapted to the use of Amer 
ican schools. . . It need only be known, I think, in 
order that it may be appreciated by all earnest and 
energetic teachers who would give their papi the 
most thorough knowledge of German in the least 

ible time.’— W. Kerdolff, Prof. of Languages, 
rving Military Academy, Lake View, Ill. 


«*» Introductory rates furnished on application, by 


6. GRIGGS & CO., 
235 Washington Street, Chicago. 
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MORNING-GLORIES. 
BY MRS. LOUISA P. HOPKINS. 


selicate vases of fairest hue, 
Jaintily set for the early dew, : 
~That the dying stars their grace may view; 


Pink of the conch-shell, blue of the sea, 
Tyrian purple with pearl flecked free, 
Tint thy Etruscan symmetry. 


Hebe might covet thy sheeny cup 
On its heart-shaped salver offered up, __ 
Where the queenly mornings their nectar sup. 


O, prodigal beauty for opening eyes! 
The tendriled vine with its glad surprise 
Of bloom upturned to the dawn-flushed skies. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


roe or Scuoors.—Superintendent Marble, of 
Worcester, well says, “Schools are not mere bottling- 
houses for filling youthful minds with useful knowledge.” 
One of the dangers of the present day is that the per- 
fection, — and intricacy, —of the educational machine 
may distract both people and public sentiment from the 
true aim of school-work. In some manufacturing es 
tablishments cloth is sheared, and singed, and bleached, 
and put through other operations till it has a fine ap- 
pearance ; but all this process is at the expense of the 
fabric. That ought not to be the case with the school 
system. It is fashionable with some,— principally a 
class of noisy, uncomfort@ble, conceited, “self-made ” 
men,—to demand too much of the schools. They hold 
themselves up as a specimen of what can be done with- 
out school privileges, and if graduates are not smarter 
than they are, then the educational institutions come in 


for round denunciation. These opinionated sages for- 
get that education (e-duco) is but a drawing out, and 
that if a well is shallow or dry, it is not the fault of the 
bucket that no water is raised. — Southbridge (Mass.) 
Journal. 


EpUCATING CHILDREN OUT OF THEIR SPHERES.—Not 
a little has been said recently about educating children 
out of their spheres. By this statement it is sometimes 
meant that children are given too much education, and 
that this education disqualifies them for doing cheer- 
fully manual labor; and by it is sometimes meant that 
even in the lower schools children are given incor- 
rect views of life. They are exalted to become states- 
men, governors, legislators, eminent lawyers, doctors, 
or preachers; and a standard being raised which can 
never be reached, they despair of becoming anything, 
and their lives prove a failure. 

That education, of itself, unfits for labor is unques- 
tionably false; but that children are given many aims 
and views of life, and become dissatisfied with the sta- 
tions they must fill, is true to a much greater extent than 
we could wish. But teachers are not alone to blame 
for this ; parents must bear their full share of blame. 
It should be remembered, by both parents and teachers, 
that a large majority of all the children must labor with 
their hands, and that they will never complete even a com- 
mon-school education. This being true, these children 
should be scrupulously and religiously taught that all 
necessary labor is honorable, and especially that manual 
labor is honorable, and that but comparatively few can 
ever hope to be éither rich or noted. They should be 
taught that not to labor, either with the hands or brain, 
is disgraceful, if not criminal. They should be taught 
that industry, honesty, and virtue are the only essen- 
tials to true manhood and womanhood. They should 
be taught that intelligence,—an education,—is greatly 
to be desired, but that a good character is indispen- 


sable. Let these thoughts be dwelt upon by parents 


and teachers, at home and at school, and we shall hear 
no more of educating children out of their spheres.— 
Indiana School Journal. 


How To JupGE THE TEACHER.—Teachers should be 
judged, as far as possible, not by the amount of knowl- 
edge which they seemingly impart, but by the efforts 
which they induce the child to put forth for himself in 
acquiring knowledge.. To teach is not to simplify every 
step until there is no real work for the child; neither is 
it to lecture to the class, displaying the immense knowl- 
edge of the teacher. It is rather to arouse, excite, 
stimulate all the activities of the child’s mind, so that 
the acquirement of knowledge, through study and in- 
vestigation, becomesa source of pleasure. If you would 
keep a “bright scholar” out of mischief, give him 
enough to keep him busy. If you assign him no harder 
task than you do scholars of average talents, how is he 
to employ himself except in mischief ?—Henry Sabin, 
in Central School Journal. 

Scnoot are three essentials to 
the success of the teacher: 1. He must himself know 
that which he is to teach; 2. He must have the capac- 
ity to tell what he knows; 3. He must have the fac- 
ulty to manage rightly. The last is frequently the 
most difficult, especially for young teachers. Some of 
the requirements of teachers are: Govern yourselves, 
otherwise you cannot govern others; have a clear idea 
of what you are to do; teach pupils how to study, how 
to get out of the book what is there, and how to put it 
into their own language; do not be noisy yourselves in 
the school-room, but govern by quiet signals so far as 
is possible; in hearing recitations be interested your- 
selve in the pupil’s work,— be enthusiastic; have no 
pet pupils, and, on the other hand, do not be constantly 
suspicious of any pupils; govern without monitors; 
govern pupils yourselve; do not, for trivial reasons, 
send them to the principals, superintendents, or direct- 
ors; have a regular programme, and adhere closely to 
it; do not allow pupils to report each other; cultivate 
in pupils self-respect and self-government ; never attempt 
to ferret out mischief without being successful; do not 
lower yourselves, but endeavor to bring your pupils up 
to your level; preserve your dignity, but let it be an 


easy, natural dignity; if you have teachers working 
under you, give them due credit for the work which 
they do; tell them that they are doing well, and thus 
encourage them in their work.—Prof. J. E. Nichols, of 
Detroit. 


A Dury or Parents.—Children hunger perpetually 
for new ideas. They will learn with pleasure from the 
lips of parents what they deem it drudgery to study in 
books; and even if they have the misfortune to be de- 
prived of many educational advantages, they will grow 
up intelligent if they enjoy in childhood the privilege 
of listening daily to the conversation of intelligent 
people. We sometimes see parents who are the life of 
every company which they enter, dull, silent, and un- 
interesting at home among their children. If they 
have not mental activity and mental stores sufficient 
for both, let them first use what they have for their 
own household.— Lachange. 


Srupy—Worx.—Hard work must be done by the 
growing student, and plenty of it, if he would acquire 
toughness of mental fibre. We have little faith in the 
pap-spoon theory of education, and still less in the dry 
husks of the rote-system of mere question and answer. 
But toil may be made glad when interest is aroused and 
thought is active, and it is by such toi] only that the 


most important results are achieved. It is the business 
of parent and teacher to arouse this interest by pre- 
senting the subject, whatever it may be, in an intelli- 


gent and attractive manner. He should not do the 
work for the child, but should aid ‘him in doing it until 
the strength of the latter is such that he can move on 
of himself, awakened, resolute, and self-reliant.— Penn. 
School Journal. 


Woman’s CoLirces.— Wellesley College, we are 
told, has initiated a new movement by opening its doors 
to those wishing to be teachers, “allowing them to 
enter without examination, to pursue elective courses, 
to watch the methods of instruction, and obtain the 
advantages of a post-graduate course without first going 
through the regular course.” The National Journal 
of Education says: “Nothing like this has ever been 
provided in any college in the world, and it offers rare 
opportunities to those preparing themselves to teach.” 
True, and we are glad so good a work is to be done; 


but this introduction of special courses has its dangers. 
It tends unavoidably to lower the standard by bringing 
into the college an element having less preparation for 
college work, and with no intention of following out the 
regular college drill, so essential to @ real collegiate 
course. — Springfield Republican. 


READING-BOOK POETS. 


BY HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH, 


NO. IL—DERZHAVIN. 


There are a number of poems, which may be found in 
nearly all the popular reading-books for advanced classes, 
which are highly valued by teachers and pupils, but the 
origin of which is not well known. Among these none 
is more familiar than Derzhavin’s “God,” or “ Address 
to the Deity.” 

Few productions of the uninspired pen have been so 
much admired and commended by the best minds, in 
nearly every part of the world, as this. It was trans- 
lated into Japanese by the Imperial order, and was 
hung up in the Temple of Jeddo in an embroidery of 
gold. It was translated into Chinese, and was inscribed 
on silk to adorn the royal palace of Pekin. It is read 
in all the European tongues; the rude Tartar recites it ; 
it is popular in all those wild regions into which Russia 
has taken her arts or arms. The translation of it by 
Sir John Bowring made it familiar as far as the English 
language is spoken. Its popularity on the appearance 
of it in Bowring’s Specimens of the Russian Poets was 
immediate, and there is no poem of Russian origin that 
is so well known in our language. 

But great as has been the admiration of the poem, the 
history of its author, outside of Russia, is not fatniliar. 
What was the training of the noble Russian whose muse 
yielded such incomparable thoughts and sublime ex. 
pressions? Gabriel Romanovich Derzhavin was born 
at Kasan, on the 3d of July, 1743. He was early 
instructed in private academies and in the Imperial 
gymnasium. At the age of 17 he was enrolled in the 
engineer military service, and he soon after won his 
first success with the pen by his description of the Bul- 


advanced rapidly in his military career, and im 1784 his 
conspicuous virtues and talents led to his appointment 
as Chancellor of State. In 1791 he was advanced to the 
office of Secretary of State, by Catherine II.; in 1793 
he was called to the Senate, and the next year he was 
made President of the College of Commerce. 


His wise and brilliant career of statesmanship, ex) 


garian ruins on the banks of the Volga. He was- 
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tended over a period of nearly twenty years. He viewed 
Europe when her thrones were in their splendor, and 
his success in political life was all that his ambition 
could desire. But amid the cares of State, the pomp 
and splendor of the court, and in all the processes of 
personal advancement, his character and tastes as a 
contemplative poet, grew and ripened: he came to regard 
the pageants of royalty as the passing show; and, in 
accordance with his love of study and philosophy, he 
early retired from political life, and began to mould into 
poetic form the lessons he had learned from his wide 
experience with mankind. A few years after his retire- 
ment, in 1808, his poems were printed in four volumes, 
and began their mission in the world. Three of these 
. poems, “God,” “On the Death of Meshchersky,” and 
“The Waterfall,” each translated by Bowring, are 
known to English scholars. 

“The Waterfall” is a philosophical poem, of won- 
derful grandeur of thought and power of expression, in- 
troducing a procession of splendid historic characters, 
and portraying the vanities of all ambitious achieve- 
ment in the halls of state or on the field of battle. His 
celebrated “ Ode on Meshchersky ” closes with the fol- 
lowing stanza: 


** To-day, my friend, may bring our final doom, 
If not to-day, to-morrow surely will: 
Why look we sadly on Meshchersky’s tomb ? 
Here he was happy, — he is happy still: 
Life was not given for ages to endure, 
Though virtue even in death may find a rest; 
But know a spirit ordered well and pure 
May make life’s sorrows and life’s changes blest.’’ 


His description of the celestial night scenery in his 
“ Address to the Deity,” is derived from the splendor 
of the Russian sky in winter: 
“A million torches lighted by thy hand 
Wander unwearied through the bine abyss. 


What shall we call them? Piles of crystal light, 
A glorious company of golden streams, 
Lamps of celestial ether burning bright, 
Suns lighting systems with their joyous beams: 
But Thou to these art as the noon to night.”’ 


Sir John Bowring remarks in regard to the lines in 
the same poem, which are translated,— 


** And as the spangles in the sunny rays 
Shine round the silver snow, the pageantry 
Of heaven’s bright army glitters in thy praise,’’— 


“The force of this simile can hardly be imagined by 
those who have never witnessed the sun shining, with 
unclouded splendor, on a cold of twenty or thirty de- 
grees of Reaumur. A thousand and ten thousand 
sparkling stars of ice, brighter than the brightest dia- 
mond, play on the surface of the frozen snow, and the 
slightest breeze sets myriads of icy atoms in motion.” 

“A little, well written, is immortality,” said Fitz 
Greene Halleck to a friend. Had Derzhavin written 
nothing but “God,” his name would have been imper- 
ishable. He was prepared by his experiences to produce 
the magnificent apostrophe. The grandeur of his char- 
acter, the lofty positions he occupied, and the country 
in which he lived, all combined to develop those un- 
equaled conceptions of the Deity of which the poem is 
the expression. He wrote it as Moses wrote the 90th 
Psalm after the Exodus and the destruction of the 


Israelites ; or as David wrote the 23d Psalm after the 


experiences of his early shepherd days. 


Ruskin on Vacations.—First cultivate all your 
personal powers; not competitively, but patiently and 


usefully. You have no business to read in the long 
vacation. Come here (to Oxford) to make scholars of 
yourselves, and go to the mountains or the sea to make 
men of yourselves. Give at least a month in each year 
to rough sailor’s work and sea fishing. Don’t lounge 
and flirt on the beach, but make yourselves good sea- 
men. Then, on the mountains, go and help the shep- 
herd at his work, the woodmen at theirs, and learn to 
know the hills by night and day. If you are staying 
in level country learn to plough, and whatsoever else 
you can that is useful. Then here in Oxford read to 
the utmost of your power, and practice singing, fencing, 
wrestling, and riding. No rifle-practice and no racing, 
—boat or other. Leave the river quiet for the natural- 
ist, the angler, and the weary student like me, 
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CONDENSED DIRECTIONS FOR TEACHING. 


I,—SPELLING. 


1, Make a judicious combination of oral spelling and 
pronunciation, with written spelling. 

2. Train primary pupils on short lists of the names 
of common things. 

3. Require them to copy paragraphs from reading- 
lessons. 

4. In oral spelling, allow pupils to go up in the class 
for correct spelling : it stimulates ambition. 

5. Allow pupils to “choose sides,” and make up 
spelling-matches. 

6. If a spelling-book is used, train pupils to pronounce 
the words correctly and distinctly. 

7. Require pupils to pronounce each word before 
spelling it. 

8. In oral spelling, require pupils to divide words 
into syllables; but, in long words, do not require the 
syllables to be re-pronounced. 

9. In all grades above the lowest, make out carefully- 
arranged lists of words that pupils are liable to misspell. 
Let the pupils copy the words into blank books, and 
study the lessons until they are thoroughly learned. 

10. In written exercises, let pupils exchange slates 
or papers, and correct one another’s work. 

11. Requiring pupils to correct one another’s compo- 
sitions is an excellent spelling-lesson. 

12. Pronounce words distinctly, and but once. 

13. Do not mispronounce words for the purpose of 
aiding pupils to spell them. 


II.— WRITING. 


[The directions given in connection with the engraved copy- 
books of each of several excellent systems of penmanship are 
so explicit, that only a few general hints are needed. | 


1. With beginners, put your copies on the blackboard. 
Begin with words. 
2. Let one-half the class write upon the blackboards, 
and the other half on their slates. 
3. Use the charts, but bear in mind that your own 
copy on the board is vastly more effective than the chart. 
4. Do not drill beginners on elements, principles, or 
analysis, but put them at once to writing words, sen- 
tences, and capitals. 
5. Give constant attention to position at the desk, 
and to the manner of holding the pen. 
6. Train pupils from the beginning to write with a 
free and ready movement. The snail-like movement, 
and copperplate imitation of copies, lead to bad pen- 
manship in the end. 
7. When pupils are able to write a fair business hand, 
drop all copy books, and rely on the written school ex- 
ercises. 

8. Require weekly or monthly specimens from every 
pupil. 

9. Train all grades of pupils to write well upon the 


blackboard. 
Joun Swerr. 


THE NATURAL METHOD IN TEACHING. (IZ) 


BY JOSEPHINE C. HODGDON. 


Testing the knowledge of a pupil should be so imper- 
ceptibly combined with the teaching as to be to him an 
unconscious process. We should avail ourselves of the 
concrete when possible, for very few can give to the 
abstract the interest of the concrete. ‘To do so always 
affords a solid starting-point, from which we can reason 
to the abstract and back again, until familiar with the 
way. Since the perceptive faculties are the first to 
develop, they should be used as an aid in educating the 
reflective. The most grievous punishment is to forbid 
the child to learn. He works most zealously when he 
thinks he is accomplishing most. We ought, therefore, 
in teaching any one branch or subject, to make it em- 
brace as many cognate ideas as possible without losing 
sight of the primary object. By so doing this desire to 


learn is gratified, the attention is stimulated, and all the 


faculties of the mind are kept on the alert and ready 
for use. 

Thus in a spelling-lesson, we can give a wholesome 
direction to all the pupil’s reading, and accomplish 
something in increasing general knowledge by putting 
the principal words of some interesting fact on the 
board, supplementing this arrangement by briefly 
stating the fact. After the spelling has been learned, 
the pupil may incorporate the words in a sentence or 
sentences of his own. The statements can be preserved 
as a partial basis of the next lesson in grammar, when 
the pupil may, by parsing, test the grammatical con- 
struction of his own composition. This will be a 
valuable helpdn speaking and writing, and teach him 
the practical value of correct grammatical knowledge. 
Pupils who learn spelling more readily than others, can 
look up additional information, enabling them to write 
fuller and more elaborate sentences. As an illustration, 
suppose the teacher state the following facts of English 
history : 

In the first year of the reign of George, Prince of 
Denmark, England, Germany, and Holland declared 
war against France, Louis XIV., and gained the vic- 
tories of Blenheim, Ramillies, Oudenarde, and Malpla- 
quet. The war, Spanish succession, was ended by the 
treaty of Utrecht. The Duke of Marlborough was 
generalissimo of the allies, and Prince Eugene com- 
manded the Imperial army. They were two of the five 
greatest generals of modern times. 


On the board may be written : 
Blenheim. 


Duke of Marlborough. } Ramillies. 
Prince Eugene. Oudenarde. 
Malplaquet. 


Reading and writing may be made real, consequently 
satisfactory to the pupil’s mind, by being used as a 
means instead of an end, and may be so connected with 
the spelling and grammar as to be the collector and pre- 
server of that portion of general information which is so 
useful in one’s home-made encylopedia. As a walk for 
some definite object really benefits the physical system 
more than when taken for the latter purpose solely, so 
any mental effort, pursued in the same way, tones up 
the mind with a like beneficial result. The child, 
practical as far as he is allowed to be, does not realize 
why he should speak distinctly words that all are 
beholding in their readers, and that convey to his own 
mind nothing new. But let him read for the purpose 
of gaining information and imparting the same to others, 
and he makes himself as well understood as his former 
habits of reading will allow. 

Writing after a copy, only at certain appointed times, 
usually results in each succeeding line being less like 
the copy than the first. Having the copy on a slip, and 
moving it as the work proceeds, does not obviate the 
difficulty. Too much writing is done carelessly and 
without the copy. Good writing, as well as good man- 
ners, must be acquired by constant practice. When- 
ever the pupil writes any school exercise, he should have 
the copy before him, mindful that “whatever is worth 
doing at all is worth doing well.” The letters of the 
alphabet can be arranged on one sheet, simply and in 
combination. The regular writing-exercise may consist 
of the final copying of suitable selections made from the 
facts, quotations, and all the different subjects touched 
upon in the spelling, elaborated in the grammar, 
gathered in the reading, thus forming the different 
volumes of notes worthy of preservation, because useful 
for reference. 

In the study of geography and history, which are in- 
separably connected, a syllabus of topics is an invaluable 
help. The pupil may then learn how to find informa- 
tion in different books, and a comparison of the results 
of this search fixes the knowledge indelibly in his mind. 
By this method he will also learn something of the 
philosophy of history. All know the aid imparted by 
map-drawing (if drawn on a globe it would be more 
successful than on a flat surface), imaginary journeys, 
sight-seeing from tops of mountains, tracing the river 


with crayon when describing its course, and the letter 


| 


writing so vividly illustrated by Mrs. Hopkins in April 
Primary Teacher. 

Arithmetic may be robbed of its numberless terms by 
unifying instead of dividing its process. The art, at 
least, should be taught in a concrete way, by applying 
every operation to some specific object. Experience 
proves that pupils who work in fractions very well when 
“doing the sums,” stumble badly when they find them 
in real work. When 4 is to be multipled by 3, let the 
work be applied to a board 4 feet long and 3 feet wide, 
and after successfully managing these numbers let the 
dimensions of a board be 4 feet 6 inches long and 3 feet 
wide; then 4.5 x 3.5, 44x 3}. Let them learn multi- 
plication in all its applications, but that it is still 
multiplication. 

A great amount of preparation is required for success- 
ful teaching, but there is a satisfaction in the minds of 
both teacher and pupil that renders the fatigue healthy, 
instead of that sickly weariness so constantly haunting 
one when repressing instead of guiding has been the 
daily occupation; for if “the brain sow not corn, it will 
plant thistles.” 


OUTLINES FOR THE STUDY OF ENGLISH 
CLASSICS. 


BY A. F. BLAISDELL, 


xXIX.—_JOHN G. WHITTIER. 1808. 


‘There is a rush of passion in his verse which sweeps every- 
thing along with it.’”’— Whipple. 

‘His poetry bursts from the soul with the fire and energy of 
an ancient prophet. And his noble simplicity of character is 
the delight of all who know him.’”’—W. Ellery Channing. 


‘* There was never an exceptionable line written by Whittier; 
and few poets have written for the greatest happiness of the 
greatest number.”—R. S. Mackensie. 


‘He is a true son of New England, and, beneath the calm, 
fraternal bearing of the Quaker, nurses the imaginative ardor 
of the devotee, both of nature and humanity.’’—H. T. Tuck- 
erman. 

I.—Editions and References. 


1, Poems. Complete; Centennial’’ Edition. $1.00. 
2. Pozms. Complete; ‘‘ Diamond” Edition. $1.00. 
3. Porms. Complete; ‘‘ Household” Edition. $2.00. 
4. Snow-Bound. ‘* Vest Pocket” Edition. 50 cts. 


The common school reading-books and the larger compila- 
tions contain many of Whittier’s best poems. All the neces- 
sary facts concerning his personal life can be obtained from 
the reading-books, Underwood’s American Literature, and 
Cleveland’s History of American Literature. Full particulars 
concerning Whittier’s private life have been given to the public 
in many of the leading periodicals for the year 1877. 

Note.—See the tribute paid to Whittier by the leading authors of the 
day, and published in the Literary World for December, 1877. 

IlL—Some of Whittier’s Best Poems. 


1. Song of the Free. 2. New Hampshire. 3. The Branded 
Hand. 4. Star of Bethlehem. 5. The Female Martyr. 6. 
The Frost-Spirit. 7. My Soul andI. 8. Prisoners for Debt. 
9. To 10. Forgiveness. 11. What the Voice Said. 
12. Hampton Beach. 13. The Reward. 14, Lucy Hooper. 
15. Channing. 16. A Lament. 17. Gone. 18. Memories, 
19. To Pius IX. 20. The Wish of To-day. 21. To A.K. 22. 
Trust. 23. Burns. 24. Barefoot Boy. 25. Last Walk in 
Autumn. 26. Skipper Ireson’s Ride. 27. My Playmate. 28. 
Trinitas. 29. Thy Will be Done. 30. Battle-Summer of 1862. 
31. Cry of a Lost Soul. 82. Snow Bound. 33. Abraham 
Davenport. 34, To the XX XIX. Congress. 35. The Eternal 
Goodness. 36. The Clear Vision. 37. In School Days. 38. 
My Triumph. 389. Nauhaught, the Deacon. 40. The Pageant. 
41. Chicago. 42. AWoman. 43. The Three Bells. 44. Mar- 
guerite. 45. Prayer of Agassiz. 46. The Friend’s Burial. 
47. In Quest. 48. A Mystery. 49. Conductor Bradley. 50. 
Child-Songs. 


IIl—Selections for Study. 

It is a difficult task to select from Whittier poems 
those which represent his best writings, and at the same 
time are practical for the classroom. Probably Maud 
Muller is as popular and generally read as any of his 
poems, yet the thorough student of Whittier will cer- 
tainly coincide with its author in the opinion that it is 
a very ordinary poem. While Maud Muller, and Nau- 
haught, the Deacon, are not to be compared with the 
Eternal Goodness, and My Soul and J, as literary produc- 


tions, yet for elementary work the former poems are far’ 
more useful than the latter. Hence it is advisable to 
begin with several of the shorter narrative poems, as 
Mayd Muller, The Witch’s Daughter, Abraham Daven- 
port, and reserve such poems as Jn Quest, Thy Will be| 
Done, The Eternal Goodness, etc., until a later period | 
in the course. If the text of Snow-Bound can be 
readily obtained, it will be found a most admirable poem 
for beginners in English Literature to study. 


IV.—Guide Analysis for “Nauhaught, the Deacon.” 


I. Read carefully the whole poem : recite the “ story” orally. 
When and by whom written—Source of 

Il. In General. . the story—Truth or fiction ?—Lead- 

ing idea—Moral—General style. 

1, Nauhaught dreaming of gold, awakes 
and goes far inland to look after his 
traps. 

2. His thoughts of his sick wife and lit- 
tle children, and prayer for help. 

- } 3. He finds the purse of gold —Gazes 
dumfounded. 

4. His temptation — Bitter thoughts — 
The black-snake—His final triumph. 

5. Finds the owner—Returns the gold, 

| and goes home rejoicing. 
{ 1. Coincidence of the dream with find- 
ing the gold—With his empty traps, 
and poverty of his family. 
2. The prayer and its immediate an- 
swer. 
IV. Unity of the Parts. { 8. How his Indian nature comes to the 
surface in his temptation. 
4. The snake, and how he interprets the 
incident. _ 
5. How his Indian nature is revealed in 
| the final soliloquy. 
Rhythm — Figures of rhetoric — Word- 
pictures and picture - words — Geo- 
graphical and historical references, 
etc. 

1. Heart and flesh in fierce revolt, ete. 

2, All his Indian love, ete. 

3. Nauhaught, be a man, etc. 

4. So down the street, etc. 


V.—Selections to Commit to Memory. 


From the many passages from Whittier’s poems which are 
worthy to be committed to memory, we have selected, for the 
benefit of the beginner, a few verses especially characteristic 
of the great Quaker Poet. If the whole of a short poem is 
desired, we should select The Reward; Gone; A Woman; 
Three Bells, and A Mystery, as some of the most beautiful. 
Exquisite verses may be easily culled from Lucy Hooper ; The 
Shadow and the Light ; The Mayflowers, and The Old Burying 
Ground. For separate passages, the following verses may be 
chosen: Channing? last 8 lines; To my Sister, last 2 stanzas; 
Wordsworth, last stanza; To , last stanza; The Cross, 
last 2 stanzas; The Over-Heart, last 2 stanzas; The Last Walk 
in Autumn, stanzas: II., VIII. and IX., XII., XVI., XIX. 
and XX., XX VII. and XXVIII. 


Ill, Topics. . 


VY. Text. . 


VI. Quotations. . 


VARIETIES. 


— Accurt Chinese aphorism suggests that one day’s 
work is worth three to him who does everything at 
the proper time. 

— Little Mary P.’s father had gone to Europe. 
During his absence she prayed continually for him that 
God would take care of him and bless him. On his re- 
turn she ceased praying for him. “Why don’t you 
pray for father now?” asked her mother, “We have 
got him at home now, and we can take care of him our- 
selves.” 

— A tutor of one of the Oxford colleges, who limped 
in his walk, was some years after accosted by a well- 
known politician, who asked him if he was not the 
chaplain of the college at such a time (naming the year). 
The doctor replied that he was. The interrogator ob- 
served: “I knew you by your limp.” “ Well,” said 
the doctor, “it seems my limping made a deeper im- 
pression than my preaching.” “Ah, doctor,” was the 
reply, with ready wit, “it is the highest compliment 
we can pay a minister to say that he is known by his 
walk rather than by his conversation.” 

— A class of school-girls, highly educated on the 
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newest principles, was pouring forth to the Bishop of 
Manchester a list of Latin words with the English 
equivalents, and they came to the word which we elders 
should call vicissim. “ We-kiss-im,” said the girls; “we- 
kiss-im, — by turns.” “Oh, do you!” answered the 
Bishop; “then I don’t wonder at your adopting the 
new pronunciation.” 

— The State of Connecticut has set a fine example 
in her carrying out of the law to compel attendance at 
school. Secretary B. G. Northrop, in his report, claims 
that 95 per cent. of all the children now attend school ; 
that there has been no opposition to the law; that it 
has become universal in Switzerland ; and that a great 
change is observable in England. Hesays that in 1650 
the selectmen of Connecticut were required to see that 
so much barbarism was not permitted in any family, as 
their children should not be able perfectly to read th 
English tongue upon penalty of 20 shillings fine.—N. 
Y. School Journal. 

— Scene in a railway carriage: Fond wife: “Let me 
see your paper a moment, dear.” Husband: “Yes, as 
soon as we get to the tunnel.” 

— An orator declaring that fortune knocked at every 
man’s door once, an old Irishman said: “ When she 
knocked at mine I must have been out.” 


EXTRACTS FROM A SCHOOLMA’AM’S 
JOURNAL.—(VIL) 


JaNnuARY, 1862. 

I prepare every lesson beforehand, so as to be able to 
dispense with the text-book during recitations, In con- 
sequence thereof the report has gone around the neigh- 
hood that “the schoolma’am is awful smart ;” that she 
“knows everything, for she never looks at the book.” 
My schotl-room is so small that I have scarcely room 
to stir from my chair. ‘Tall, upright desks are nailed to 
the wall, and whenever scholars wish to write they have 
to swing themselves about-face. To perform this revo- 
lution gracefully requires considerable skill, and not un- 
frequently an awkward one comes to grief and rolls 
upon the floor. 

Around the box-stove, which stands in the center of 
the room, several high benches are ranged, upon which 
the small children are doomed to sit,—or rather hang,— 
all day. Ah! well for them, and well for us all, that 
ventilation is well-nigh perfect,—for the spaces between 
the logs are not well filled, and the clean, clear, frosty 
air rushes in fromall sides. Although in the midst of a 
dense forest, with timber all around, we have frequently 
not a stickto burn. The scholars have to search for dry 
twigs to put with the green wood, else it extinguishes 
our fire. All the wood has to be cut by the “ big boys,” 
with a very dull, rusty, old ax. It has to be done dur- 
ing school-hours, for no boy is willing to devote his 
playtime to it. I take advantage of the fact and make 
a virtue of necessity, put it on the programme as 
“ Physical exercises,” and send restless, disorderly ones 
out to chop wood or pick up sticks. 

Martin Luther collected fagots in his early life, and 
he no doubt acquired the habit, from this employment, 
of culling out the withered and lifeless from the living, 
vigorous growth, and in after years went through the 
wilderness of old dogmas and superstitions in the same 
manner. “The deeper you penetrate into the woods 
the more intelligent you find people,” says Thoreau; I 
hope that I may be able to corroborate this assertion. 
The oak and elm shake hands over the roof, put their 
heads together, and whisper of summer showers and 
winter storms. Sitting alone in the deepening twilight, 
1 find myself listening to what they say of tempests 
withstood and whirlwinds resisted. Grand old trees! 
Teach me how to battle with the storms of life, that I, 
like you, may become more firmly rooted after every en- 
counter. I feel drawn toward you by some subtle, 
mysterious influence that seems to link my being to 
yours. Teach me the lessons you have learned through 


the long years of your existence, for I feel ignorant in 
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your stately presence,—unequal to cope with difficulties 
and disappointments that await me. 
January 20, 1862. 

On this side and on that the sounds are clashing. 
In the ranks of both are honest, enthusiastic warriors, 
resolved to support their convictions until death. 
Wesley has enlisted. He writes, “I, too, will be re- 
membered as one who loved his country and stood by 
her in the hour of her peril.” His letters will be full 
of interest, I know, and I shall have to read for both of 
us now, so as to make mine interesting to him. 

There are two parties in the district, headed by two 
representative families. The leader of the abolitionists 
is Father Laughton, a poor old blind man of eighty ; 
he makes his home with his daughter, who has a large 
family of sore-eyed, unruly children. Mrs. A. possesses, 
in an eminent degree, the one talent of vital incapacity. 
Father Laughton has quite a collection of smoke-be- 
grimmed, musty old books, that seem to belong to the 
Ethiopian race so far as color is concerned. 

I have just read for him Helper’s Crisis of the Times. 
I am sick of controversy, but must be kind to and pa- 
tient with the poor old man, whose one theme is the 
woes of the oppressed race. At times he tries to enter- 
tain me by singing “O pity the slave-mother, watch- 
worn and weary,” to the tune of “ Lord Araby’s 
Daughter,” in a feeble, tremulous voice, accompanying 
himself upon an old cracked violin. The weird tones, 
the uncanny surreundings haunt me, and I hasten to 
the hospitable home of Mr. Graves, the leader of the 
opposite party. It is difficult at times to preserve har- 
mony in the school; the very games become sanguine, 


and I am compelled to keep an eye on them. I shall 
endeavor to keep aloof from all party strife. I have but 
one object in view, and that is, How cay I best ad- 


vance and instruct those placed in my charge? If the 

Union be preserved, unity of feeling and common in- 

terests can only be restored through the medium of the 

common schools. The educational interests of the 

North and the South are the same, “one and undivided.” 
Fexsruary 4, 1862. 

At the urgent request of the scholars, I conducted a 
spelling-school last night. The novel manner in which 
the school-room was lighted amused me very much. 
Tallow candles were fastened to the logs with pocket- 
knives stuck through them, and they shed a mellow 
lustre upon the gay assembly. The generosity and 
confidence displayed by pulling out pocket-knives, un- 
hesitatingly, for the above-named purpose, excited my 
admiration. One gallant young man held a candle with 
a rag around it for me while pronouncing words. I 
clung to the spelling-book, refusing to be relieved, and 
choosing rather to “put out words” than to be chosen 
on either side, and be “spelt down.” Looking at the 
numerous errors in written work, the simplest words 
misspelled, and then listen to the fluency with which 
the same scholars spelt all the hard words in the book, 
I am convinced that the eye and hand require the most 
careful training. At the close of the exercise, I ob- 
served that not a few went out with solid and embossed 
rivers of tallow traced down their backs. 

Was at a loss fer some time for some suitable open- 
ing exercises. To conduct devotional exercises in such 
a manner as to be productive of real good, requires tact 
and earnestness on the part of the teacher. I am sure 
I should peep at the scholars through my fingers while 
praying. I have hit upon a plan that seems to suit us 
all. I call the roll, and every scholar responds to his 
or her name with a proverb or short quotation from 
some popular author. Some make very good selections. 
Whenever duty and inclination can be brought into 
accord, there is perfect harmony. 


— ‘The laws which govern the growth and operations of 
the human mind are as definite and as general in their 


application as those which apply to the material universe ; 
and a true system of education must be based upon 
& kuowledge and application of these laws.—J. Henry. 


MOUNTAIN TRIALS. 


(Written by Miss Mary L. Thompson, of Fort Wayne, Ind., on the occa- 
sion of the recent teachers’ convention at the White Mountains.) 


We met at the mountains ’mid trials indeed, 
The trains they were crowded and late, 

For a whirlwind of schoolma’ams had swept through the land, 
And the tumult and hurry were great. : 


They came from the city, the country, the plain,— 
They came with their trunks and their bags, 

They swept down the Notch with a rush and a whirl, 
Like an army with trumpets and flags. 


The long and the short, and the thin and the fat, 
The pallid, the rosy, the pale, 

The big and the little, the old and the young, 
Tore down in a terrible gale. 


There were merry ones, sober ones, smiling and sad, 
The “fair, fat, and forty,’’ the slender,— 

Sure, never was seen at the mountains before 

Such a host of the feminine gender! 


The Fabyan, Crawford, Twin Mountain, and all, 
Were crowded from attic to basement; 

And still they kept coming by dozens and scores 
Till the landlords were dumb with amazement, 


The ‘‘ White-Mountain House ”’ had surrendered at sight, 
To the famishing hordes that fell on it; 

And the landlord and clerks only gasped in dismay 

At the sight of each in-coming bonnet. 


They stacked them like cord-wood, by heaps, in the hall; 
The parlors were filled to the ceiling; 

And cupbéards and hat-racks were rented at par 

By those who besought for them kneeling. 


What wonderful sights at the Summit we saw! 

What views of the valleys and mountains! 

What rocks we have climbed,—what cascades we have seen! 
What streams and what magical fountains! 


And the Flume, and the Pool,—can we ever forget 

Those views beyond any description ? 

That they’ ll not be effaced from our minds and our hearts, 
Is our present and certain conviction. 


We'll carry them all as our souvenirs home, 
And bring them all up with elation, 
Whenever a word or an echo recalls 

This summer-time’s charming vacation. 


As the years roll around let us never forget 

The jolly good times we had here, 

And the jolly good party that went to the Flume, 
And partook of its excellent cheer. 


And whenever we come to the mountains again, 
If there’s room for not even a mouse, 

We'll hang ourselves up by the pegs on the wall, 
And still stop at the ‘‘ White-Mountain House.” 


METRIC DEPARTMENT. 


OFFICIAL PUBLICATION OF THE AMERICAN METRIC BUREAU. 
EDITED By MELVIL DEWEY. 
All su tions, communications, or aie pertaining to the teaching, 


introduction, or use of the International Weights and Measures, should be 
addressed to the Editor, at Office of the Bureau, 32 Hawley St., Boston. 


PROGRESS. 


The American Medical Association (section of Practical 
Medicine, Materia Medica, and Physiology) voted unanimously 
at Buffalo, June 5, 1878, as follows: * 

Resolved, That this section, recognizing the value of the 
metric system for its uniform, international, indestructible, 
generally applicable, convenient, simple, safe, and scientific 
character, hereby recommends to all physicians the use of the 
same in their practice, and in their writings and teachings. 


Buff & Berger, manufacturers of astronomical and engin- 
eers’ instruments, Boston, Mass., have just completed an in- 
strument for making standard rules and measures of the met- 
ric system. The micrometer screws, with which the measure- 
ments are made, are 30 and 45 centimeters long, and the pitch 
of the thread is equal toa millimeter. By means of graduated 
circles which are attached to the screws, and the aid of power- 
ful microscopes, accurate measurements of a 0.001 part of a 
millimeter can be obtained. This instrument was made for the 
University of Michigan, at Ann Arbor, and is to be used in the 
physical and chemical laboratory, by Profs. Chas. K. Wead 
and John W. Langley. 


California.—I think nine-tenths of the teachers here avowed 
their determination to do all in their power to educate their 
pupils in the metric system, and make them missionaries to 
their respective homes.—Prof. McDonald, Sacramento, Cal. 


Capital City Commercial College (Trenton, N. J.)—W. B. 
Allen, principal of this excellent college, is giving practical in- 
struction in what his graduates must use within a few years. 
A cemmercial college that fails to do this is unworthy the 
name, for thorough knowledge of the system has already be- 
come a necessity to business men, even if it never made 
further progress. We mention this college specially because 
of the admirable Metric Tables”’ prepared} by Principal 
Allen, and published by the electric-pen process. The system 
is presen completely and simply, with explanatory notes. 
The author offers copies free to those interested enough to 
= a stamp. A limited number can be had also from the 

ureau. 


Congress.—Mr. Whyte presented a petition of the Medical 
and Chirurgical Faculty of Maryland, praying that Congress 
may by law compel the use of the metric system of weights 
and measures in all the departments of the government, from 
and after a certain date to be designated in such law. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance. 


‘| it in the higher grades. 
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Mass., does his surveying in meters, and gives his patrons 
meter-sticks. This is practical endorsement. 
Decimal Ready Reckoner, and Metric Tables of Weights and 

Measures, for the use of Accountants and Traders. 

This exceedingly convenient book gives at a glance the 
wages of any hours from 4 to 300, counting each quarter, and 
at any price from 1 to 39.9 cents, counting each tenth, This 
is followed by full tables of the metric system. The book, of 
course, has many applications outside of computing wages. It 
has been adopted by large establishments in New England. 
The author, Philetus Burnham, has been for twenty-seven 
years in the cotton mills at Lowell, twelve years as paymaster, 
and so has most practical qualifications. This adoption of the 
metric system,—for it is nothing else,—saves much labor, 
and is another testimony of the progress of decimals. Copies 
of the work can be had of the author; price $1.50, 

Edison.—The phonograph and other Edisonian miracles, 
have gone over to the majority. Here, at least, we have not 
the absurdity of machines for world-wide use made by Eng- 
lish instead of universal measurements. We quote: ‘ Every- 
thing imthe shape of instruments manufactured or designed 
by me, is made by the metric system, and has been for 
months. T. A. Epison.”’ 


Gifts.—Much good is being done by giving metric rules, 
charts, etc., to certain people who will use them or make them 

rominent. Members are urged, however, never to give, if it 
s possible to have it: paid for by the recipient. Things are 
valued more when they cost something. Especially should 
schools pay for their own apparatus, etc. We always urge 
members to give their money to some of the funds needing it 
so much, rather than pay for charts and apparatus for the 
schools, Which, by a little effort, could be induced to provide 
themselves. 

High Schools.—We foolishly started a list of all the high 
schools that required a thorough knowledge of the metric sys- 
tem as a condition of admission. We found that we should 
soon be competing with the high-school directory; for all the 
better-class institutions have taken this stand, and any still 
neglecting it are doing so at the risk of their reputation. It 
really seems absurd to talk about colleges and high schools 
teaching the metric system, when it should be taught in the 
es grades, according to the unanimous opinion of those 

st qualified to judge, and who have given the subject most 
attention. When this is done, there will be no occasion to teach 
Until then, it is a disgrace to them if 
their pupils do not understand the system thoroughly, and 
they are compelled to teach it. 

C. E. Bessey, professor of Botany in Iowa Agricultural Col- 
lege, says: ‘‘ Tlie effort to introduce the metric measures into 
the biology classes is entirely successful.” 


Lectures.—The great number of addresses being delivered 
throughout the country makes it impracticable for us to pub- 
lish, as we planned, the places, topics, etc. THE BULLETIN 
must be limited to aids to the introduction, and these items of 
progress are only incidental. It is a significant fact that we 
have been compelled to give up several proposed records (drug- 
gists, high schools, lectures, articles in periodicals, etc.), be- 
cause the work has gone forward so rapidly that it was impos- 
sible to find space for them. But we are introducing the in- 
ternational measures in an immense territory; and while so 
much is doing, there are many large communities almost en- 
va 4 ignorant of the subject. There was never before so 
much occasion for every friend of the system to give his best 
endeavors to help on the work. 


Libraries.—In the Library Journal, recently made interna- 
tional and adopted as the official organ by the Congress of Li- 
brarians of all Nations, held in London in October, the reports, 
the sizes of books, blanks, and the various appliances described, 
as well as the periodical itself, are in metric denominations. 
All these publications are now immediately intelligible to the 
readers of the Journal in all those countries where the metric 
system is in use. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 


MEDICAL Epucation.—In view of the present condition of 
medical education in this country, the subject of this “ note’’ 
should have special interest to the readers of THE JOURNAL, 
which I presume represents the educational opinion of the 
most advanced State in the Union. 
For many years a growing impression has existed, which has 
at length become an acknowledged fact, that a large proportion 
of the hundreds of young men who are annually cast loose 
upon a confiding public, armed with authority to practice 
medicine, have never been educated even in the groundwork 
of those studies which are absolutely necessary to fit them to 
master the great principles of their profession. I therefore 
welcome the movement now on foot to raise the present stand- 
ard of medical education, and to place within the reach of 
students such a course of study that men may be produced far 
above the present average of ability and genius; men capable 
of original research, able and desirous to think for themselves ; 
not swayed by every current of opinion, nor yet fossilized into 
a too rigid adhesion to the records of the past. With this 
object a new course has been established at Harvard, and at 
the Universities of Michigan and Pennsylvania; but as there 
is no organized effort being made throughout the country, Dr. 
John G. Billings has attempted to systematize the necessary 
reform in medical education, and has placed his views before 
the trustees of the ‘‘ Johns Hopkins University,” suggesting to 
them the proper course to be taken to promote the best results. 
In the art or handicraft of surgery we are doing well; the 
mechanical ingenuity which leads to the contrivance of appa- 
ratus needs no stimulation or encouragement, for these things, 
if successful, meet with immediate pecuniary reward, and it 
takes a short time to teach how to cut off a leg or to bandage @ 


Charles W. Howland, civil engineer and surveyor, Abington, 
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The case is different with vital chemistry and physics, for in 
this, to obtain good results, capital is required; capital in the 
shape of men selected for fitness for the work, in their training, 
which requires much time and leisure. How much remains to 
be done in this field can be only appreciated by the educated 
physician, but we can all feel the force of the words of Presi- 
dent Eliot: ‘* Who of us has not felt, at some hour of his life, 
that he would give all he possessed if only the range of medical 
knowledge could be even but a little enlarged; if only it was 
known how this fatal membrane could be dissolved away, how 
this hemorrhage could be arrested, how this little clot on the 
brain could be absorbed.’’ Take the opinion of Leckey, thus 
expressed: ‘‘ Of all the great branches of human knowledge, 
medicine is that in which the accomplished results are most 
obviously imperfect and provisional; in which the field of un- 
realized possibilities is most extensive, and from which, if the 
human mind was directed to it, as it has been during the past 
century to industrial inventions, and especially to those over- 
coming space, the most splendid results might be expected. 
Our almost absolute ignorance of the cause of some of the 
most fatal diseases, and the empirical nature of nearly all our 
best medical treatment, have been often recognized.” 

The value of a medical diploma at the present time merely 
implies that a person has had certain opportunities to acquire 
knowledge, rather than that it is possessed by the holder of a 
certificate. Dr. Billings and others demand that the student 
shall study the ‘‘ Science of Medicine” as well as the Art. 
There is a science of physiology, and a fair commencement of 
scientific pathology and therapeutics, and combining these we 
get, not precisely a science of medicine, but the scientific side 
of medicine,—that which deals with cqusation or prediction as 
regards disease. 

Ican merely hope to draw the attention of your readers to 
this important subject. Let those who would know more for 
the purpose of promoting it, write to the trustees of the Johns 
Hopkins University, at Baltimore, for a copy of Dr. Billings’ 
lectures, published in a pamphlet of forty pages, I presume for 
free distribution. J. M. 


CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND QUERIES. 


TEACHERS’ WAGES. 


Ata recent session of the Essex county (N. Y.) Teachers’ 
Association, Hon. Robert E. Hale, one of the regents of the 
university, said: “‘I hold in contempt the trustee who endeav- 
ors to make cheap teachers. The teachers should not accept 
inadequately low wages.’’ Economy in public and private ex- 
penditure of money is commendable, and is demanded by the 
stringency of the times. But the indiscriminate “ cutting” 
of teachers’ salaries should be condemned by all friends of 
thorough education, and ought not to be submitted to by com- 
petent teachers. Soon this mania for hiring the ‘ cheap 
teacher,”’ which prevails in certain localities, will bring about 
a healthful reaction of public sentiment in favor of employing 
the experienced and qualified. There are plenty of would-be 
teachers, who are ready and anxious to supplant the tried and 
faithful, at a reduced salary, and stingy trustees will some- 
times dismiss teachers of acknowledged ability and hoist these 
adventurers into the places thus vacated. If there is any pub- 
lic interest which deserves the earnest and hearty support of 
the best and wisest; any, to which the people may confidently 
look for those ameliorating and ennobling influences which 
give to society that tone and character which distinguish the 
barbarian from the cultured man, it is the interest of general 
education. If there is any class of public servants that de- 
serve the sympathy and constant codperation of all who desire 
the advancement of knowledge and the growth of true prin- 
ciples; any that earn a fair compensation by their labor, sacri- 
fice, and devotion to public and private welfare,—a compensa- 
tion which will secure for themselves and those dependent 
upon them, a comfortable maintainance, itis the class that ed- 
ucates the youth and trains them for intelligent citizenship. 

Westport, N. Y., 1878. Cc. C. G. 


THE LONGEST RIVER ON THE GLOBE. 


To the Editor of The Journal: 

“‘A Subscriber,” on page 7 of your issue of June 27, asks 
for a correct answer to this question. There can be no doubt 
that this title belongs to the Missouri river, reckoning (as we 
should do), from its source in the Madison, the Red Rock, and 
the Gallatin Lakes to the Gulf of Mexico; the Mississippi 
being properly a branch of the Missouri, and not the Missouri 
a branch of the Mississippi, though the accident of the earlier 
discovery and exploration of the latter stream gave rise to the 
error, which our geographies still perpetuate, of calling the 
longer and the greater stream a branch of the shorter and 
smaller one. Above their junction the Mississippi drains 
169,000 square miles, and has a length of but 1,330 miles, and 
at their junction it has a mean discharge per second of 105,000 
cubic feet of water; while above the same point the Missouri 
drains 518,000 square miles, has a length of 3,047 miles from 
Madison Lake (and I think something more, going up the Jef- 


ferson Fork to the Red Rock Lake), and at the junction has a 
mean discharge of 120,000 cubic feet per second; its discharge, 
though one-seventh greater than that of the Mississippi, being 
smaller proportionately, because its upper waters drain a re- 
gion where the rain-fall, one year with another, averages but 
little, if any, more than one-half that of the Upper Mississippi. 
Above their junction one may go, on the Missouri, in a good- 
sized steam-boat, to Fort Benton, Montana, a distance of 
2,682 miles, or more than twice the entire length of the Mis- 
sissippi from Itasca Lake to its junction with the Misseuri. 

A paper which I have just received from Montana an- 
nounces the arrival at Fort Benton, among other steamers, of 
one carrying 445 tons of freight, or five times as much as the 
capacity of the flag-ship of the squadron with which Colum- 
bus set sail from Palos, to discover the New World. 

According to C. G. Frsohey (one of the best of author- 
ities), the entire length of the Missouri from the Madi- 
son Lake, ten miles above the Upper Geyser Basin in 
the YellowStone National Park, to the Gulf of Mexico, is 
4,347 miles; while the Mississippi, according to Nicollet, is 
only 2,986 miles in length from its sources in the streams which 
drain into Itaska Lake to the Gulf of Mexico; and according 
to Guyot, the total length of the Amazon is only 3,750 miles ; 
so that the Missouri is 1,361 miles longer than the Mississippi, 
and 597 miles longer than the Amazon, 

The lower portion of the Mississippi was discovered and ex- 
plored, to some extent, by De Soto, in 1541, and the upper 
portion by La Salle, Joliet, Marquette, and Father Hennepin, 
about 1679; but no attempt was made to explore the Missouri 
till President Jefferson sent Captains Lewis and Clarke with 
an expedition for that purpose in 1804, and its extreme head- 
waters were not reached by any expedition equipped for exact 
measurements of distances and elevations till 1872, when the 
U. S. Geological Survey, under Professor Hayden, made its 
second trip through he National Park. 

Now that the facts are known, it cannot be many years 
before, by the general consent of geographers (and quite possi- 
bly by act of Congress), the name Mississippi is restricted to 
the 1,330 miles in length of the stream from its source in 
Itasca Lake to its junction with the Missouri, and the name 
Missouri used from its formation by the union of the Madison, 
Jefferson, and Gallatin rivers in Montana, 170 miles below 
Madison Lake (if not from Madison Lake itself), to the Gulf 
of Mexico; since there is no other instance in all the world 
where, of two great rivers which unite, that one which drains 
less than one-third the territory drained by the other, carries 
much less water, is navigable for less than one-half the dis- 
tance, and is hundreds of miles the shorter, is honored with the 
title of the principal stream. Wo. I. MARSHALL. 

Fitchburg, Mass., July, 1878. 


EQUIVALENTS IN PRONUNCIATION, — DIALECTS. 


To the Editor of The Journal: 

Your correspondents, * J. J. R.,’’ and “* W. F. G.,’’ in their 
desire to give aid in the acquisition of pronunciation of foreign 
languages, or rather in French, seem to me to fall into a grievous 
error in supposing for a moment that there are any equivalents 
that are absolute, between any two spoken languages on the 
face of the earth. For myself, I do not believe there are any 
which may be called exact, or anywhere nearly exact. Neither 
do I believe that the mass of even “‘ well-informed ’’ people in 
any country speak purely their own language. On this point I 
have a word to say. No country is so full of varying dialects 
as France, and the French have accordingly a word, unknown 
to most other tongues, by which to express diversity of lan- 
guaeg: to wit, patois. 

Paris has advantages beyond any city on the globe for secur- 
ing uniformity of pronunciation among its inhabitants; yet 
every class, from the eorgot-gabbling gamins of the streets to 
the decorated member of the Institute de France or the Na- 
tional Academy, speaks its own dialect, each using words, 
tones, accents, and gestures unknown and unpracticed by the 
others. Of the two *‘ native’”’ teachers under whom it was my 
fortune to make the attempt to acquire the language, one, a 
learned linguist, was from Provence, the other born and liber- 
ally educated in Paris. Their pronunciation was no more 
alike than the graduate of Harvard is like that of the grad- 
uate of Trinity College, Dublin. A third teacher, of Spanish 
birth but trained in Paris schools, was enabled to impart a 
better knowledge of French pronunciation, through his close 
acquaintance with provincial dialects and other languages, of 
which he spoke fluently six or seven, than either of the French- 
men. How is this to be accounted for? Simply by his know- 
ing and recognizing these variations of language, which the 
others ignored. 

Here it is apropos to remark that your correspondent, who 
can find no equivalent in English for the sound of o in robe 
and mode, in French, may easily find a half-dozen Frenchmen 
who vary in their pronunciation of these words, simple as they 


are. 
Similarly, in English we find no absolute standard (except, 
as Walker remarks, the variable usage of the best classes), for 


pronunciation as adopted in London. The sound of a has eight 
variations, according to Webster, but by a close ear, these 
eight may each be assigned from two to six modifications. In 
our own country, for example, the word half, supposed by 
many to have a tolerably fixed and permanent sound, has 
about ten variations between Maine and Texas, ranging be- 
tween hawf and hai/, according to the geographical habitat of 
its utterers. The medium sound of a as in haff, spoken 
rather shortly, is held I believe to be the true one by the ton. 
But who is to decide what is correct ? Lexicographers may 
dictate, but who obeys since they often disagree ? We used to 
think Daniel Webster a fair English scholar, accurate in ex- 
pression, and not faulty in pronunciation. An eminent jurist, 
however, once told me that in his arguments before the U. 8. 
Supreme Court, that statesman was constantly committing 
such blunders in pronunciation as to subject himself to ridi- 
cule. ‘“‘ Think of it,’? says my interlocutor, “‘ he invariably 
spoke of the Constitootion of the United States, as though 
the name of that instrument was spelled without the u/’’ 
He said, moreover, that this mistake was never made in 
the word future, in which the pronunciation was precisely the 
same. No doubt Webster continued to use the dialect in 
which he was educated, during all his life. To this day the 
custom of our best colleges varies between wide limits. It is 
easy to distinguish the Harvard from the Princeton graduate 
by his dialect, as well as that of the University of Virginia 
from him of Bowdoin or Dartmouth. ‘* His speech bewray- 
eth bim.”’ 

Is it desirable to have a fixed standard of pronunciation for 
our language ? and if so, is it practicable ? Who is to fix it ? 
and what is that standard to be? Naturally one would say 
that all English-speaking people ought to follow the acknowl- 
edged standard of England itself, — Oxford and Cam- 
bridge.. Many of us believe we do so now. But no edu- 
ucated Englishman believes it, or will admit that the 
language, ‘‘pure and undefiled,” is spoken by anybody this 
side the water. One defect is always insisted upon: we all 
speak through our noses. Not alone the New-Englanders, for 
a Southern lady of my acquaintance was once horrified by the 
remark of a friend in England, that she knew from the first she 
must be a Yankee, for she talked through her nose! It was 
useless to insist that this was the time-honored prerogative of 
the descendants of the Puritans, and none of the races, Latin, 
Germanic, or Scandinavian, whose blood circulated in the 
Middle, Southern, and Southwestern States, could justly be 
held obnoxious to the charge. 


For a remedy for this confusion of tongues it has been sug- 
gested that a National University, somewhat after the plan of 
the Berlin University, be established and maintained by the 

overnment at Washingion, to whose faculty all questions re- 
ating to language and literature ought and should be referred, 
and whose judgments should be irreversible and final. 

Washington, D. C., 1878. P. 


ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 


64. Not having a Worcester at hand, I am unable to detect 
the error pointed out by ‘‘S. P. B.”” (JOURNAL, July 4). My 
authority for the use of the hyphen in the words ‘* work-house,”’ 
‘*townhouse,”’ is Monroe, in his Practical Speller (p. 24). I 
find on consulting Webster that he uses the hyphen in both 
words. Thus we have three different methods of joining the 
two words. Is ‘‘S. P. B.’s” rule elastic enough to cover all ? 
It is evident that the sense in which a word is used might de- 
termine the use of the hyphen; but when it is a matter of 
spelling in the abstract, how can teachers make it understood 
when doctors disagree ? J. 


68. ‘* Hope springs eternal in the human soul.” Springs is 
an irregular intransitive verb, indicative mood, present tense, 
third person singular, to agree with its subject, hope. Lter- 
nal, according to Goold Brown, Is a predicate adjective, and 
refers to hope ; since the meaning is, ‘* Hope is eternal.’”’ The 
modifying word that follows a neuter verb is usually an adjec- 
tive; especially is this the case when any one of the variations 
of the verb to be may be put in the place of the verb. 

“[ had a dream which was not alla dream.’’ All is a pro- 
nominal adjective, of the indefinite kind, and limits dream. 


69. will that he tarry till I come.’’ Willis in the indic- 
tive mood; tarry and come are in the subjunctive mood, pres- 

Edan Vale, Cal., July 8, 1878. 


“YOUTHS” OR “ YOUTH ’”’? 


The superintendent of a home for boys, in San Francisco, 
having named it the “ Youths’ Directory,’’ was overwhelmed 


by local grammarians with protestations against the location 
of the apostrophe in the word “ youths.”? He thereupon wrote 
to twenty learned authorities, in various parts of the United 
States, to settle the question beyond dispute; but they differed 
not less than the Pacific coast sages. President Barnard of 
Columbia College, President Eliot of Harvard, Geo P. 
Quackenbos, the author of books on rhetoric, ete.; Professor 
Schele de Vere of the University of Virginia, Chancellor 
Crosby of the New York University, Benj. W. Dwight, and 
Prof. W. D. Whitney pronounce ‘“ Youths’ Directory” cor- 
rect, and ‘* Youth’s Directory’? wrong; Noah Porter, président 
of Yale College, declared ‘‘ Youth’s Directory”? correct and 
the other wrong; and Richard Grant White and Dr. McCosh 
of Princeton, pronounced both correct; while President Gilman 


the mutations of custom are so great that Oxford and Cam- 
bridge themselves have to submit to the decrees of fashion in | 


of Johns Hopkins University sent a reply from which it was 
impossible to determine which side he was on.—N. Y. Sun, 
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THE WEEKR. 
— Gold closed, Tuesday, at 100}. 


— Léon Say, French minister of Finance, was elected 
president of the International Monetary Congress. 

— President Diaz will, it is expected, spare the life 
of General Escobedo. 

— Our relations with Mexico are said, at the State 
department, to be of the most pacific character. 

— The yellow fever at New Orleans, and at several 
other points in the South, continues to spread. 

— The betrothal of Prince Louis Napoleon, son of 
the late Emperor Napoleon III., and Princess Thyra, 
sister of the Princess of Wales, is again announced. 

— Two of the astronomers who were engaged in 
sweeping the skies during the late solar eclipse declare 
that they saw Vulcan. 

— England has a deficit of £4,300,000, and it will 
be met by an issue of exchequer bills, extending over 
three years. The issue of £2,000,000 for this year has 
been authorized by Parliament. 

— The English government is releasing Fenian 
prisoners. 

— Fever has made its appearance in Cyprus. It is 
seldom out of the island, but science fights fever with 
success. 

— The Southern Educational Convention, held at 
Chattanooga last week, was a suceess in numbers and in 
interest. 

— President Raymond, of Vassar College, is very 
ill, with little hope of recovery. 

— During the week that ended on the 30th of July, 
there were 129 deaths from yellow fever at Havana. 
In the entire month, yellow fever had 504 victims. 

— Accounts from Turkish sources of the resistance 
to the Austrian army of occupation place the Austrian 
loss in Bosnia, thus far, at 1000 killed, wounded, and 
prisoners. 

— The town of Wallingford, Conn., was visited be- 
tween six and seven o’clock Friday evening, by one of 
the most fatal and destructive tornadoes which has ever 
occurred in this part of the country. From twenty to 
thirty persons were killed outright and forty wounded ; 
fotty dwelling-houses, by actual count, were demolished, 
and fifty barns swept away. 

— Through a collision on the Pittsburg, Cincinnati, 
and St. Louis railroad, near Steubenville (Ohio), last 


Wednesday, 15 persons were killed and 50 wounded, 
some of them fatally. 

— South Carolina has surrendered the imprisoned 
national revenue officers, who are now in the hands of 
the national authorities. The surrender was made by 
order of Governor Hampton. 


Pror. Lyon Piayrarr, the eminent British chemist, 
sailed for the United States in the steamship Germanic 
last week. 


Tue Chinese Minister Plenipotentiary, Chin Lan Pin, 
the first to represent his country at Washington, resided 
in the United States some years ago, when he had charge 


of the Chinese Educational Mission. 
> 


Tue legislature of New Hampshire has enacted a 
law allowing women to vote in school meetings. This 
is the first legislation obtained recognizing woman suf- 
frage in New England, and will greatly encourage the 
advocates of that measure. 


Tue Marquis of Lorne has been appointed Governor- 
General of Canada, and will succeed Lord Dufferin, who 
is willing toserve anotherterm. The Marquis of Lorne 
is the son and heir of the eighth Duke of Argyll, and 
was born in 1845. His consort is the Princess Louise, 
the fourth daughter of Queen Victoria. We have had 
occasion to speak of the noble services of Lord Dufferin 
in behalf of education in Canada, and have every reason 
to believe that his successor will second his efforts in 
that direction. 


Hussarp W. Swett, for a long time connected with 
the New-England agency of Messrs. Harper Brothers, 
died at Newtonville, Mass., July 15, of consumption, 
aged 53 years. Mr. Swett enjoyed the confidence of 
Mr. Stockin, the New-England agent of this well-known 
publishing house, and will be missed by a host of 
friends, to whom he had endeared himself by his rare 
personal qualities and by his excellent business capacity. 
As a correspondent he had few equals. He was cour- 
teous and obliging, and has left behind him the respect 
of all who enjoyed his acquaintance and friendship. 


A NOTABLE EXAMPLE of the inductive method of 
teaching, applied under the most favorable circum- 
stances, is presented in the series of articles in the 
Primary Teacher, by Mrs. Hopkins, of New Bedford. 
They give a living picture of the method of Froebel 
and Agassiz, and the great masters of the art of teach- 
ing. It is easy so see that in such a “ Home Class” 
as they describe there would be harmonious develop- 
ment instead of “cramming,” enthusiastic inspiration 
instead of dull routine. We do not wonder that these 
papers have attracted the favorable attention and re- 
ceived the cordial approval of the best educators in 
various sections of the country, and that many a letter 
says, “I wish we could place our childrem in such a 
school.” Mrs. Hopkins’s style shows her to be what 
the best educators in the country know that she is, a 
woman with wonderful influence over character, — a 
woman with a genius for teaching. 


Many of the friends of Wellesley College have felt 
considerable anxiety lest the temporary losses and em- 
barrassments of its founder, H. F. Durant, would seri- 
ously affect the interests of the college. We are happy 
to state, by authority, that notwithstanding Mr. Du- 
rant’s losses, the success of the college will in no way 
be compromised thereby. The whole property, consist- 
ing of 300 acres of land and the college buildings, are 
held in trust by a board of trustees for the benefit of 
the college. The board is made up of prominent edu- 
cators and business men, with President Porter, of 
Yale College, as president of the trustees, and Howard 


Crosby, LL.D., of New York, as vice-president. The 


college is in no way involved with Mr. Durant’s personal 
business, and while it is an occasion of deep regret that 
the benevolent plans of the founder should be tempora- 
rily checked, it is an occasion of great congratulation 
that his business integrity and Christian fidelity are 
unchallenged, in the midst of the heavy defalcations of 
those who have brought ruin on so many households. 

The freshman class, about to enter, is the largest ever 
enrolled, and it is specially noteworthy that its charac- 
ter and qualifications are superior to any previous class. 
Very few are to enter the preparatory department, while 
there are between sixty and seventy teachers of consid- 
erable experience, to enter the teachers’ department. 

The Laboratory Building, announced in a recent 
journal, will be erected speedily, and other designs will 
be carried out as fast as the public respond to the ap- 
peals for funds. Money is wanted to supplement Mr. 
Durant’s magnificent foundation, and a gentleman has 
already donated $20,000, and Messrs. Moody and Sankey 
have contributed $5,000 to aid in enlarging the useful- 
ness of the college. 


Wer make an important announcement on our first 
page with reference to THE JOURNAL, which will in- 
terest all of our readers, and which marks a new de- 
parture in its histery. On and after September 1, 1878, 
the prepaid subscription price per annum for THE 
JOURNAL will be two dollars and fifty cents. To those 
who prefer to pay at the end of the year, the price will 
remain as before, three dollars per annum. Several 
reasons influence us to make this change in price. 

One is the general reduction of teachers’ salaries, 
which requires a corresponding reduction in expendi- 
tures, and consequently the ability of teachers to keep 
up the supplies of the best educational reading. 

Another is our desire to place THE JOURNAL in the 
hands of a large class of teachers who are now hindered 
from subscribing on account of the present price. With 
the large expenses connected with the permanent estab- 
lishment of our business, it has been necessary to main- 
tain the price of THE JouRNAL at three dollars a year 
in order to make a first-class educational paper success- 
ful. Our faith has never failed, nor has our enterprise 
wanted friends in its support; and in the midst of our 
fourth year we can respond to the generous support of 
our friends by offering our paper to them and their 
friends at two and one-half dollars a year. 

A third reason for our action is the reduction in cost 
of printing and publishing THz Journat. This gain 
in our business advantages we propose to share with 
our subscribers. 

Our premiums, which have — so much satisfac- 
tion in their wide circulation, will be continued. THe 
JOURNAL, with either portrait of Horace Mann, Emma 
Willard, Louis Agassiz, or George Peabody, will be 
sent to subscribers at the old price, three dollars in 
advance. 

Tue JouRNAL, with the Primary Teacuer, will 
be sent to one address for three dollars in advance, or 
three dollars and fifty cents at the end of the year. 

THe JourNAL, with Goop Trmgs, will be sent to 
one address for three dollars in advance, or three dollars 
and fifty cents at the end of the year. 

Webster's Unabridged Dictionary will be sent to any 
person who will send us the names of six new subscrib- 
ers and fifteen dollars. All old subscribers paying 
their subscriptions to Sept. 1, 1878, at our old rates, 
and prepaying in advance, will receive JOURNAL 
at two dollars and fifty cents per annum. Sub- 
scriptions for each volume, or half year of THE JouR- 
NAL, will be as hitherto, one dollar and fifty cents. 


We wish to thank our friends in all parts of the 
country for their generous patronage in the past, and 
invite them to unite with us in extending the influence 
and circulation of THz JourNAL. With our increased 
circulation, we shall make it as much better in quality 


as our facilities will allow. 
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VACATION FOR TEACHERS. 


The late meeting of the American Institute of In- 
struction at the White Mountains struck a new lead in 
vacation experiences. Contrasted with the purgatory 
of Centennial year at the National Convention in Bal- 
timore, or the weariness of the average summer teach- 
ers’ institute, it merits the distinction of an original 
discovery, The only drawback, educationally consid- 
ered, was the small size of the room where the meetings 
were held, and the vexatious failure of the railroads {n 
handling passengers who lodged outside the Ammo- 
noosue valley. After the first day, the crowds at Beth- 
lehem and other distant places practically gave up the 
struggle to attend the meetings, and resolved itself into 
a committee on all out doors for general enjoyment, and 
the pursuit of knowledge by a free talk. We have no 
doubt the amount of valuable thought and helpful sug- 
gestion from this private interchange of views, was far 
greater than from the formal work of the convention. 
The papers read at a midsummer vacation are often 
hastily prepared, by over-worked men and women, amid 
the hurry of the closing weeks of school-year, and are 
listened to by weary teachers; speaker and hearer com- 
bining in a mutual magnetism of weariness. But the 
same venerable professor who, on the platform was a 
weariness to the flesh, would probably tell the best thing 
he knew about school-keeping to the group of lively 
normal graduates in the mountain-wagon whirling over 
the hills to Franconia, or promenading the piazzas of 
the Sinclair or Strawberry-hill hotels, with a mighty 
prospect to fill the pauses of a moonlight-evening talk. 
The only change needed next year will be more ample 
opportunities for all who come to listen to the proper 
convention work, while there should be no discourage- 
ment of the vacation element in the occasion. 

Indeed, our superior teachers are now in danger of 
over-doing the Institute, convention, and vacation school 
business, in midsummer. We do not realize what a terri- 
ble drain on the whole higher nature is our modern supe- 
rior school-keeping. It is so exhausting that nothing 
but entire rest through the alloted summer vacation, 
with thorough distraction of mind from the whole busi- 
ness of instruction, can bring the expert up to the work 
of September with any reasonable degree of vitality. 
There are still found, in the newspapers, the common 
councils, and the churches, a set of solemn asses, who 
contend that the people who do the brain-work of the 
upper region of society need no special recreation, and 
are only shirking duty when they demand a vacation. 
But if anything is becoming evident in American affairs, 
it is that the men and women who bear the heart and 
brain burdens of our present civilization must cultivate 
the habit of periodical recreation and rest, or run such 
risks of shattered nerves, sprained minds, and early de- 
moralization of power, as no superior person has the 
right to face, except under the pressure of dire neces- 
sity. Especially must our superior women-teachers 
learn to take care of themselves at vacation, or, what 
with the rage for seaside schools, Sunday-school insti- 
tutes, and prosy conventions, their brief midsummer life 
will become even a greater exhaustion than their months 
of regular service. 

We know the temptation that besets an over-worked 
and harassed brain to retreat into the seclusion of a pile 
of books, or to try to combine the study of a new science 
or language with a summer outing. But we have no 
faith in these things for people whose business lies in 
the same channel during the working year. There is a 
class of hard-headed, iron-clad pedagogues, the happy 
survivors of the wear and tear of thirty years, who are 
persistently lashing our highly-organized, over-worked 
lady teachers to these works of supererogation in the 
summer months, and who are accountable for a great 
deal of the collapse betweerr September and Christmas 
among their enthusiastic victims. They forget that a 
superior woman can never be a mere school-mistress in 
the sense that their peculiar style of man can be a 
school-master ; that the woman-teacher is all the time 


in contact with woman’s life in the home, with woman’s 
peculiar trials of purse and heart, with woman’s fore- 
boding anxieties and distractions for the future. It is 
this peculiar combination of interests, this flavor from 
the subtle mixture of the most sacred private life with 
public occupation, that makes the work of such women 
so indescribably precious to the children. The waste 
of energy from this kind of school-keeping can only be 
repaired by a periodical switching off the track alto- 
gether, living another kind of life, and waiting for na- 
ture to flow in and gradually fill the exhausted reservoirs 
of power. To catch a group of such women and lash 
them through a course of summer science, language, 
mathematics, or pedagogics, with an infuriate, iron-clad 
professor on the box, should be an indictable offence. 

We have great faith in the power of a sensible woman 
or man to find out the best way of spending a summer 
vacation under the circumstances to which they must 
submit. Many of the most wholesome periods of recre- 
ation are passed with home as a base of operations, and 
a daily outlook for the moderate pleasures and quiet va- 
riety that can be found in nature and the society of 
every locality. Far better this than the exhaustion of 
monster excursions, or the peril of “cheap board in a 
quiet country farm-house,” shut up at night ina chamber 
like the black hole of Calcutta, with pig-pen, cow-yard, 
and a slough of kitchen slops, breathing typhoid, in 
range of the window. Many of our lady teachers could 
easily save enough, even from their moderate wages, to 
furnish them with such means of vacation-entertain- 
ment as woman’s wit can easily devise. A little inde- 
pendence of the social and the educational Mrs. Grundy, 
alike, and a good deal of obstinacy in saving vacation 
for its proper use, would spare the lives and prolong the 
usefulness of multitudes of our finest teachers, who are 
always running on the “ragged edge” of a collapse of 
nerve and health. 

The most beneficent charity that we can conceive 
would be the quiet offer of assistance to our better class 
of teachers, of greater facilities for rest and recreation 
in midsummer. ‘There is no investment of a hundred 
dollars that would bring in such bounteous returns to 
the people, as the delicate gift that would send the worn 
teacher to the Adirondacks, the White Mountains, the 
seashore, or the Black Hills, for a month of elysium. 
Doubtless, there is already a good deal of this secret 
giving; but there cannot be too much of it. We need 
the yearly rejuvenation of an alternative vacation for 
the whole body of superior teachers, especially in public 
schools, far more than we need new American colleges, 
female seminaries, or fancy philanthropies. There is 
no direction in which the thoughtful, Christian and 
cultivated class of our well-to-do people can look with 
better prospect of doing much good with a moderate 
outlay of money and sympathy, than toward this class 
of public servants, whose physical, mental, and spiritual 
well-being is of such vital importance to the generation 


that is coming to the front in these perilous days. 
A. D. Mayo. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION. 


MEMORIAL PATH UP MOUNT CARRIGAN. 


As stated in our issue of July 18, the directors of 
the Institute voted unanimously to establish two memo- 
rials of the great meeting of 1878. The first is the 
funding of $1,000 of the receipts for membership fees, 
the future proceeds of which are to be devoted to the 
annual expenses of the Institute. The committee of 
investment are President Carleton, Treasurer Walton, 
and ex-President Bicknell. The second memorial is the 
attachment of the name of the Institute to one of the 
mountains in the neighborhood of the meeting; and 
the suggestion was received with much enthusiastic in- 
terest, to attempt the construction of a bridle-path to 
connect the valley of Sawyer’s river near Upper Bart- 
lett with the Pemigewasset valley near Greeley’s, and 
to extend a path from this up Mount Carrigan, one of 


the highest peaks}central to the White Mountain group. 
These mountain paths are to be named “American In- 
stitute Paths of 1878,” and are to be constructed by the 


explorations among the mountains. 
of the path for foot-travel will cost about two hundred 


dollars, and it is the’ privilege of the members of 1878 
to contribute to it in sums not exceeding one dollar. 


of the society. All contributors will also be credited 


be sent very soon. 
associated with this enterprise, will send their names and 


dicate by whom the work was done. 
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Appalachian Club, which is now making such valuable 
The construction 


All members contributing one dollar will have their 
names enrolled on the records of the Institute and the 
Appalachian Club, to that effect, and a parchment record 
will also be made to be safely deposited in the archives 


in the columns of Tue Journat. As the path is now 
in process of construction, the names with money should 
All members wishing their names 


post-office address, with money, to Thomas W. Bicknell, 
16 Hawley street, Boston, Mass. As soon as the paths 
are completed, proper landmarks will be erected to in- 
The following 
names are subscribers to the fund: 


D. B. Hagar, Salem, Mass. 

Edwin Ginn, Boston, Mass, 

John Kneeland, Boston, Mass. 

James A. Page, Boston. 

Helena L. Davis, New York city. 

Mary R. Davis, New York city. 

M. Augusta Requa, New York city. 

N. A. Catkins. New York city. 

Ella Calkins, New York city. 

Laura E. Leal, New York city. 

Sarah L. Garrett, Portsmouth, N. H. 
Charles W. Hill, Boston, Mass. 

Prof. John Kraus, New York (9 West 28th street). 
Mrs, Sarah M. Wyman, Morristown, N. J. 
Rev. A. A. Miner, D.D., Boston, Mass, 
Daniel W. Jones, Boston Highlands, Mass: 
Mrs. M. Kraus-Boelte, New York city. 
Charles Northend, New Britain, Ct. 
Alfarata R. Hall, Lawndale, Chicago. 
Mrs. Hiram Abbott, Conway, N. H. 

Miss Laura E. Chase, Boston, Mass. 

Miss Sarah H. Champney, South Abington, Mass, 
Miss D. Annie Partridge, South Abington, Mass, 
Dexter S. Stone, Philadelphia, Pa. 

F. F. Barrows, Hartford, Ct. 

Edson C, Eastman, Concord, N, 
Abraham Ulch, Albany, N. Y. 

Isaaé¢ N. Carleton, New Britain, Conn, 
Charles F. Emerson, Hanover, N. H. 
Wm. H. Niles, Cambridge, Mass. 

Miss Mattie Knowles, Boston, Mass. 
Charles I. Ames, Boston, Mass, 

Rev. W. Basten. 

Professor Sherman, Hanover, N. H, 

Mrs. Professor Sherman, Hanover, N. H. 
Prof. E. R. Ruggles, Hanover, N. H. 
Phoebe Ruggles, Hanover, N. 1. 

Charles H. Smart, Groton, Mass. 

O. T. Barron, Twin Mountain House. 
Wallace Clark Boyden, Bridgewater, Mass. 
M. Lyon, Providence, R. L. 

C. C, Rounds, Farmington, Me. 

Thomas W. Bicknell, Boston, Mass, 
Amelia D. Bicknell, Boston. Mass. 

Anna C. Edwards, South Hadley, Mass, 
Carrie Fisher, New York City. 

Sylvan A. Hammerslough, New York, 

L. Shannen Davis, Boston, Mass. 

Mary Allen West. Galesburg, Lil. 

S. E. Kilbourne, Middletown, Ct. 

W. A. Mowry, Providence, R, L 

L. W. Russell, Providence, R. I. 

E. Lancaster, Boston, Mass. 

Mary Harriot Norris, New York. 

M. F. Holman, Spriugtield, Mass, 

M. Baldwin, Middletown, Ct. 

A. C. Stockin, Boston, Mass. 

Mrs. A. M. Hunt. 

E. M. Hunt. 

Mrs. A. F. Fielden, Providence, R. I. 
Harriot RK. Chace, Providence, KR, I. 

(A Friend), Philadelphia, Penn. 

J. Plimpton. 

Mary S. Hilborn. 

Sarah J. Baker. Boston, Mass. 

Cornelia A. Babcock. Boston, Mass. 

Miss A. M. Chamberlain, Peacham, Vt. 
Mattie B. Lucas, 40 Warrenton street, Boston, Mass. 
Mrs. M. L _H. Sheldon. 

Miss M. E. Rewe, North Tlampton, N. 
Mrs. H. M. Miller, Providence, R. IL. - 
Clara M. Pike, Exeter, N. H. ss 
Theresa Barcalou, New York city. 

Anna M. Kilham, Beverly, Mass. 
Hannah M. Parkhurst, Franklin, Mass. i 
C. E. Levy, New York city. 

J. M. E. Drake, Hartford, Ct. 

J. E. Hodgdon, Concord, N. H. 

Rhoda A. Esten, Providence, R. I. 

L. R. Hammerslough, New York city. 

May Haggenbotham, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Lydia A. Kirby, Philadelphia, Pa. 


— Read Dr. Sauveur’s announcement on first page. 
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SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


CANADA. 


THE EDUCATIONAL SOCIETY OF EASTERN ONTARIO 
recently held a very interesting convention, which met in the 
Court House in the city of Kingston on the 23d ult., and con- 
tinued in session for three days. The president, Mr. W. R. 
Riddell, B.A., LL.B., mathematical master in the Ottawa High 
School, occupied the chair. The attendance was large, and 
embraced many prominent educationalists from all sections, in- 
cluding the Hon. Adam Crooks, minister of education. 

Papers were read by the president, Mr. A. P. Knight, M.A., 
of Kingston, on ‘‘Secondary Education,’’ by which term the 
writer meant high-school education generally; by Mr. D. C. 
McHenry, M.A., on University Consolidation’ in Ontario; 
by Mr. Burrows, inspector of schools in the county of Lennox, 
on the subject of ‘‘County Model Schools.’”’ Interesting dis- 
cussions took place on the subjects introduced by these papers, 
and also an interchange of views of great benefit to the cause 
of education. 

On the evening of the second day, the Hon. Minister of Ed- 
ucation addressed the convention. He pointed out what the 
Province had gained in education, and explained the present 
condition of its educational interests as far as they were im- 
mediately connected with his department. He also alluded in 
complimentary terms to the high state of efficiency to which 
the schools in the United States were brought. 

We regret that our limited space prevents a more extended 
report of this interesting meeting. The president of this so- 
ciety for the ensuing year is S. Woods, Esq., M.A., of King- 
ston, and the secretary is Mr. W. J. Summerly, of Kingston. 

ROMAN CATHOLIC SEPARATE SCHOOLS. 

A convention of the Roman Catholic separate schools of On- 
tario was held at Hamilton on the 23d and 24th ultimo. The 
object of the convention was: (1) To discuss the Separate 
School Law of Ontario, to point out its wants, and to suggest 
amendments; (2) To deliberate upon such matters as affect 
the welfare of the Catholic teachers of the Province; (3) To 
form an association tending to unite all Catholic teachers in 
Ontario. A successful and interesting gathering, which was 
numerously attended, was held. Mr. O’Hagan, of Trenton, 
occupied the chair. It was resolved to establish a journal de- 
voted to the interests of separate schools, also to form sub- 
associations, and the formation of libraries and reading-rooms 
at various localities. To illustrate the growth of separate 
schools, it was stated that when, in 1856, separate schools were 
first acknowledged by the government of Upper Canada, there 
were 41 schools in existence; now there are 200. The number 
of pupils has increased from 4,900 to 27,000, and the annual 
revenue from $13,800 to $107,000. 

IN GENERAL. 

Ninety-seven candidates passed the recent matriculation ex- 
amination in the University of Toronto. Twenty-one ladies 
also passed in different subjects at the local examinations for 
women. 

Professor Moss, who held the position of adjunct professor 
in classics in Victoria College, Cobourg, has resigned and ac- 
cepted the professorship of Greek in the Wesleyan University, 
Bloomington, Ill. 

The minister of education for Ontario has issued an explana- 
tion regarding the use of the Bible in the public schools of the 
Province. It may not be expounded, but the meaning of the 
words may be explained. Children whose parents object will 
not be compelled to take part in the lesson. 

Local examinations for ladies in certain courses are held, 
under a recent statute of the University of Toronto. When 
six or more ladies ask for such an examination, arrangements 
are made to hold them where requested. Woodstock, Hamil- 
ton, and several other localities have made applications. 

A. Macallum, Esq., inspector of schools for the city of Ham- 
ilton, gives the following interesting retrospect of educational 
matters for twenty years past. He says, that of the sixteen 
gentlemen who composed the Board of Education then, but 
two remain at present; and of the staff of teachers who con- 
ducted the schools then, he is the only representative. The 
number of pupils has risen from 3,207, in 1857, to 5,522, in 
1877 ; the daily average attendance has risen from 1,400 to 
3,555. The current expenditure per pupil has decreased from 
$13.07 to $10.98. 

The Kingston Collegiate Institute is the oldest high school 
in Ontario, having been established in 1791. 

The Teachers’ Association of the Province of Ontario meets 
in Toronto during August. 

In British Columbia there are forty schools in operation, 
having an attendance of 1,685 children, and the local legisla- 
ture gives an annual grant of $63,000. 

The receipts of McGill College for the last year were $49,- 
607.40, and the expenditure $42,759.21, leaving a balance of 
$6,848.19. There were 425 students in attendance; of whom 
100 were in law, 160 in medicine, and 165 in arts. The total 
number of graduates of the Normal School of McGill College is 
1,087. The number of teachers in training was 1,257, and the 
number of scholars 350, The library of the college has recently 


been enriched by the addition of donations from the late Fred- 
erick Griffin, Esq., consisting of 2,692 volumes and 559 pam- 
phlets. The total number of volumes in the library is 16,000. 

The number of Protestant schools in operation in the Prov- 
ince of Manitoba was 38, attended by 2,027 children, with an 
average attendance of 934. Two costly and handsome school- 
houses have been erected in the city of Winnepeg, at a cost of 
$12,000. The grant of the Provincial Legislature was $8,000. 
The Mennonite settlers, whose school population amounts to 
1,600, have made demands for government assistance. 

There are twenty-one scholarships and six gold medals 
awarded annually at Queen’s College, Kingston. The library 
contains 11,000 volumes. The sum of $150,000 is needed for 
its endowment, and the friends of the college are enjoined to 
exercise all possible liberality to this end. W. E. H. 


THE GERMAN-AMERICAN ASSOCIATION. 


The convention of the German-American Teachers’ Associ- 
ation held an interesting session in New York City during the 
last week of July. The address of Mr. Mueller, of Cincinnati, 
O., attacking the 

Routine of American Schools, 

contains many warranted criticisms. Mr. Mueller thought 
some freedom and natural action on the part of the scholars 
preferable to the usual manner of marching them to a class- 
room on the stroke of a bell, in military order. This was 
mechanical routine of the worst sort, and under it children 
were little more than puppets iu the hands of the teacher. 
The system of keeping a record of merits and demerits had an 
evil influence on the minds of the pupils. In an age when so- 
ciety demanded a certain independence of thought and action 
on the part of individuals, children in the schools were denied 
the simplest exercise of free understanding and will, by the 
complicated rules and routine and a pernicious system of espi- 
onage. The most prominent Anglo-American, as well as the 
German-American teachers, had protested against this, and 
declared war against the use of police regulations in the ele- 
mentary schools. The saying that the pupils are not for the 
sake of the discipline, but the discipline for the sake of the 
pupils, should be kept in view. ~The custom of compelling 
children to learn by heart a lot of rules which they could not 
understand, was aone-sided exercise of memory which cramped 
the general development of the mind. Rules and definitions 
were seldom applied in practical life. It was of far less im- 
portance that the scholar should know the rules and definitions 
of his grammar than that he should have possession of the dif- 
erent forms of speech, and should have learned to use them 
properly. 

Dr. Douai of New Jersey, and Mr. Hailman of Milwaukee, 
Wis., replied briefly to Mr. Mueller, taking the ground that 
routine was essential in the schools of America, owing to the 
peculiar character of the people, the disposition of the children, 
the crowded condition of the schools, and the requirements of 
a system of general education. 


The Kindergarten. 
Mrs. Kraus-Boelte read a paper on ‘‘ The Kindergarten,—the 
first Workshop of the Child,’ and on the training of kinder- 
garten teachers. Several American young ladies, who were 
learning the kindergarten system of Mrs. Kraus-Boelte, as- 
sisted in illustrating her remarks by the exhibition of kinder- 
garten work. She said that the proper education for the child 
was that which would allow each individual trait to develop 
itself. The human instincts in the child developed gradually 
into individual dispositions, which gave to each being its own 
characteristics. 

Special Schools Needed. 

On Wednesday, A. Schneck, of Detroit, Mich., delivered an 
address which was a proposal for an essential change in 
the organization of the public schools of America. ‘ The 
present time,’’ he said, ‘‘ demands special schools, adapted to 
the condition of children who by their unfortunate constitution 
are a hindrance to the progress of the general mass of scholars, 
and are in danger of falling into mental and moral decay. 
Under the existing school organization special treatment for 
these unfortunate children is almost impossible. It is a fun- 
damental principle of all proper educational methods to regu- 
late the mode of teaching according to the talents of the indi- 
vidual child. The existing methods are in conflict with this 
principle. It is almost impossible in the crowded public 
school,”’? Mr. Schneck continued, ‘‘ for the teacher to devote 
the necessary time to these inferior or bad elements. The ten- 
dency is to help those who are best able to help themselves. 
Much of the best energy of the teacher is wasted in keeping 
the unruly elements under discipline. In special schools they 
will reach the highest state of perfection of which their moral 
and mental natures are capable. Better deprive these bad ele- 
ments of a public-school education altogether, than to allow 
them to lower the tone of the school-room, and to impede 
the progress of the great majority of capable and well-behaved 
pupils.” 


The convention, by vote, approved of Mr. Schneck’s views. 


Coéducation of the Sexes. 

Mr. Schoeder, of Hoboken, N. J., delivered an address on 
the ‘‘Coéducation of the Sexes in Primary and Grammar 
Schools.”? He maintained that at least to the end of their 
sixteenth year, the age at which scholars usually complete the 
grammar-school course, girls could be and ought to be in- 
structed in the same branches and in the same manner as boys. 
Their coéducation, instead of being detrimental to the moral 
or higher social natures of the sexes, tended to the harmoni- 
ous and healthy development of these qualties in both sexes. 
The mutual influence of the sexes, one on the other, was 
necessary to the perfect intellectual and moral development of 
the child’s faculties. Coéducation of the sexes, the speaker 
affirmed, was also the surest ground against the development 
or exercise of an impure imagination in children. The sepa- 
ration of the sexes was also at the expense of grading or clas- 
sification; for with the same number of teachers, by combin- 
ing male and female pupils, twice the number of graded classes 
would be possible. The speaker, though personally favoring 
coéducation in the high schools, limited the force of his re- 
marks to the primary and grammar schools, and so far his 
views were approved by the convention. 

German Language in Public Schools. 

L. R. Klemm, of Cleveland, O., reported for the committee 
on the study of the German language in the public schools, 
—in substance, that in a few small cities East and West, 
German has been dropped from the school curriculum. On 
the other hand, in a larger number of towns and cities German 
has been recently introduced, or more attention awarded it. 
The committee believes that wherever sufficient time and at- 
tention has been given to German, its value as an educational 
factor has never been called in question. The report discusses 
the different systems of applying instruction in German. 
Special teachers in German are not favored, the system being 
regarded as inefficient, too expensive, and a hindrance to Eng- 
lish instruction. Such a system cost St. Louis, last year, $66,- 
200. The system of German-American schools was also ob- 
jected to on the ground that it tended to separate children. of 
different nationalities. The system most commended was that 
in practice in the public schools of Cleveland and Cincinnati, 
where school-rooms are set apart for German-English instruc- 
tion, and the classes in German kept parallel to th» English 
classes ; special teachers are not employed, and those who 
teach in German also teach in English. It had been found 
that the children taught in the English-German classroom 
were On an av.rage prepared to enter the high-school a year 
earlier than pupils solely ins'ructed in English. This was 
due to the superior mental discipline obtained by thinking in 


two languages. 


PENN. TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The State Teachers’ Association held its twenty-fifth annual 
meeting at Reading, a beautiful city of Berks county. The 
exercises were of great interest, and a large number of the 
leading educators of the State were present. The president, 
W. N. Aiken, superintendent of Lawrence county, gave an 
able inangural address on “‘ The duties of school officers and 
their high mission in promoting the cause of education.’’ Miss 
L. E. Partridge discussed the “‘ Methods of physical culture 
in schools.”” She spoke with great earnestness, claiming that 
we need persistent, systematic, compulsory physical education. 
Miss Maria L. Sanford, of Swarthmore College, discussed the 
labor question in its relation to education. Rev. L. H. Bugbee, 
D.D., president of Allegheny College, spoke on ‘‘ The necessity 
of education concerning political duties,” with great force and 
pertinency. W. 8S. Schofield, as chairman of a special commit- 
tee, reported a draft of a bill for the practical. organization of 
associative educational forces in society outside of the school 
system. We confess we were not able to comprehend all the 
points proposed, and could not, without further consideration, 
assent to all his propositions. Some parts of the report we 
should heartily endorse. We hope to see the bill and report in 
print, in the full proceedings in the September number of the 
Pennsylvania School Journal. ‘*The High School: its right 
to a place and support in our system of education,’’ was pre- 
sented by W. C. Lyne, of Washington. Miss R. S. Walk, of 
Philadelphia, gave an exceedingly interesting and practical 
paper on “‘ Kindergarten Schools.” The paper of J. S. Ermen- 
trout, of the Kutztown State Normal School, on ‘‘ Compulsory 
education by the State,’”’ was one of the ablest presentations of 
the non-compulsory view of this question we have ever heard. 
We shall publish in a future number of Toe JouRNAL a digest 
of this discussion, and hope to suggest some points for the 
consideration of the author of the essay that seem to us to 
make his position, so shrewdly presented, untenable. The 
closing session was occupied by addresses from Hon, Heister 
Clymer, Hon. Daniel Ermentrout, and others. We were glad 
to find so many of the representatives of the colleges of the 
State present. The educational condition of the State is ad- 


y the able and in tigable State Superintenden on. 
J. P. Wickersham. * 
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NEW-ENGLAND DEPARTMENT. 


MAINE. 

— Anson Academy is located at North Anson. The fall 
term will commence August 19, and continue eleven weeks. 
G. A. Stuart is the principal, assisted by an able corps of 
teachers. 

— Rev. A. C. Herrick is to resume his position a8 principal 
of Hebron Academy at the opening of the fall term. 

— The high-school building at Lewiston is to be enlarged at 
an expense of about $5,000. 

— Colby University, Waterville, at the meeting of the trus- 
tees, at its fifty-seventh commencement, voted to found a chair 
of Elocution as soon as possible, and take measures toward 
raising $100,000 for increasing the efficiency of the college. 

— The board of trustees of Fryeburg Academy have elected 
W. H. Adams, of Litchfield, principal. 

— The fall term of the Westbrook Seminary and Female 
College will begin August 21. This institution is located at 
Stevens Plain, Deering, near Portland. Rev. J. P. Weston, 
D.D., is president. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

— It is announced that the recent gift of $25,000 to Dart- 
mouth College came from Henry Winkley, of Philadelphia, a 
retired businees man of wealth, who lately presented Andover 
Theological Seminary with a similar sum. He is not a grad- 
uate of Dartmouth, and is not known to the college faculty. 
The gift was made without conditions, and comes very oppor- 
tunely. 

— Mr. Chase, of Newport, R. I., has been elected submaster, 
of the Keene High School. 


— Capt. C, A. Curtis will continue at the head of the Nor- 
wich Military University at Northfield, Vermont. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

— Samuel Thurber, for six years principal of Syracuse (N. Y.) 
High School, has been elected principal of the high school in 
Worcester, in place of Joseph W. Fairbanks, recently called to 
the principalship of Williston Seminary. 

— The Wilbraham Academy is being put in thorough repair. 
The grounds and buildings were never more attractive than 
now. The trustees have reduced the price of board to $3.00 
per week, which will make the expense moderate even for 
these hard times. 

— The Boston school board resommends that books be fur- 
nished free to all the pupils, instead of simply to the poor, as 
they can be supplied at a low rate and for almost as small a 
sum as that now expended. 

— Prof, Joseph Carhart, formerly of Wilbraham, goes to 
Terre Haute, Ind., to teach in the State Normal School. 

— Rufus B. Richardson, for the last four years a tutor in 
Yale College, and for two years a tutor in Germany, has been 
elected principal of the Chicopee High School, and accepted 
the position. Miss Fanny H. Wells, of the Wheaton Female 
Seminary, has been chosen assistant in the Chicopee Fa ls 
High School, and Miss Emma R. Chapin, teacher of the Wil- 
limansett mixed school. The high school begins its fall term 
of twelve weeks on the 26th inst. The Chicopee school year 
is thirty-six weeks for the primary, and forty weeks for the 
other grades. 

— The annual meeting of the Millers River School Officers’ 
Association will be held at the High-School building, Green- 
field, August 21, at 11.00 o’clock a.m. — 

— The party of teachers and students of Lassell Seminary, 
Auburndale, which is spending the vacation in Europe, is hav- 
ing a profitable trip. Mr. Bragdon is getting some fine art 
treasures, with the generous provision of the trustees, includ- 
some rare original etchings of masters for the use of the stu- 
ents in drawing. 

— Mrs. S. H. Hayes’ Home and Day School, at 68 Chester 
Square, Boston, will enter upon its seventh year September 
25. It is the aim of the school to secure to pupils the results 
of a consecutive, uninterrupted course of study, without the 
sacrifice of the advantages of family life. The principal de- 
sires that it shall be, as its name imports, a home school, in 
which each member shall feel the influence of a refined, in- 
telligent, Christian household. 

— J. W. Allard, late superintendent of Gloucester, goes to 
Milton as superintendent. 

— Mr. E. C. Adams, of Litchfield, Me., has been chosen 
principal of the Beverly High School. 


— Amherst Agricultural College has 150 applicants for ad- 
mission. 


— Wellesley College, at Wellesley, stands on a bold eleva- 
tion, overlooking one of the most charming landscapes in New 
England. The grounds are very extensive, comprising lovely 
hills and dales, meadows and woodlands, sunny glades and 
bosky glens; while on one side, so near that the whole facade 
of these palace-like buildings is reflected from its surface, may 
be seen one of the loveliest lakes in all the land. 

— Three Chinese youths have come to Boston to a prepara- 
tory school, intending to enter Harvard College. 

— Andover Theological Seminary lately received a mysteri- 
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ous gift of $25,000 from an unknown friend in Philadelphia. 
The sum will probably be used in removing a debt upop the 
new chapel and reconstructing the old. : 

— C, E, Meleney has resigned his position ar Marlboro, and 
been elected principal of the Adams Grammar School, Quincy. 

— There are seventy-five instructors in the New-England 
Conservatory of Music. 

Boston. — The report of the committee on accounts of the 
school board furnish the following exhibit of expenditures 
made during the year. Salaries of school instructors, $1,157,- 
746 09; salaries of officers, clerks, and messengers, $58,035.94; 
salaries of janitors, $75,109.93; fuel, gas, and water, $53,321.- 
70; printing, text-books, and supplies, $111,474.08, By direc- 
tion of the city council, furniture, masonry, carpentry, roofing, 
heating, etc., $126,428.35. Total, $1,582,116.09. The average 
number of pupils belonging to all the schools, 47,212; the av- 
erage cost per pupil, $33.51. 

The total amount expended for high schools, including ex- 
penditures by the public building committee, was $191,580.99. 
Average number of pupils belonging to these schools, 2,140. 
Average cost per pupil, $89.53. The total amount expended 
for grammar schools, including expenditures by the public 
building committee, was $783,644.94. The average number of 
pupils belonging to these schools, 25,156. Average cost per 
pupil, $31.15. The total amount expended for primary schools, 
including expenditures by the public building committee, was 
$421,728.51. The average number of pupils belonging to these 
schools, 19,916. Average cost per pupil, $21.17. 

The largest grammar school is the Lawrence, 911 pupils, and 
the smallest, under the care of a master, the Dudley (girls), 
309. The whole number of teachers upon the rolls during the 
past year was 1,268, of which number 1,112 were permanently 
employed in regular classes. During the past year there were 
99 new appointments, and 79 resignations. 

The evening schools, beginning in October and ending in 
March, have a regular session of some 130 evenings. The 
number of pupils in regular attendance was 1,390. The sup- 
plies furnishe fo these schools were free, except to the draw- 
ing and evening high school. The committee recommends 
that books be furnished to all pupils in the public schools free. 
There are 129 pianos in the schools. The tuning has been 
satisfactorily done under the management of the Blind Asylum 
of South Boston. An aggregate reduction of $143,836, in the 
appropriation of the school, has been made in the past three 
years. The appropriation for the year has been reduced by 
the city council to such a figure that, unless changes involving 
the reduction of expenses are made, the committee will not 
have means to carry on the schools without reporting a deficit 
to the board. A history of the organization and work of the 
auditing committee is appended to the report; and also, under 
the various headings of high schools, grammar schools, and 
primary schools, a brief history of each school or district, and 
the expenditures of each grade. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


— A circulating library is a new feature at Block Island. 

— Mrs. Sarah Helen Whitman, the well known and greatly 
admired poetess of Providence, recently died at the age of 76 
years. Her maiden name was Power. She resided during 
her entire life in Providence, with the exception of her brief 
married life of five years, which she passed in Boston. At her 
funeral, remarks were made by Miss Anna C, Garlin, who also 
read Mrs. Whitman’s poem, ‘‘ To the Angel of Death.”’ 

— Professor Bancroft, of Brown University, has gone to 
Europe. Professor Blakeslie, of East Greenwich, is spending 
vacation in Nebraska. 

— The late Congress having appropriated $65,000 for the 
improvement of Providence harbor, the resident United States 
engineer of this district, Gen. G. K. Warren, has, in connec- 
tion with the harbor committee of the city council, determined 
to expend that amount in making a channel one hundred feet 
wide and twenty-three feet deep, extending as far down the 
bay as the appropriation will allow. 

— Rev. C. J. White has tendered his resignation as superin- 
tendent of schools in Woonsocket, to take effect as soon as a 
successor is appointed. = 

PRIVATE LIBRARIES OF PROVIDENCE. — The Providence 
libraries are eight in number, The best known and the best is 
the collection of the late John Carter Brown, whose strength lies 
in Americana of date prior to the present century, and which 
contains more than one unique copy of rarities such as the 
first libraries in the werld would gladly contend for. Even its 
own catalogue, in four volumes, of which only fifty copies were 
printed, command a high price when obtainable. A new and 
enlarged edition of Part I. of this catalogue (fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries) was reprinted in 1875; and Mr. Rogers states 
that Part II. (seventeenth century), likewise enlarged, is nearly 
ready for the press. The Brown library is estimated to con- 
tain ten thousand volumes. Twice that number is assigned to 
the library of Mr. Joseph J. Cooke, who has cultivated no one 
special line; eight thousand is the supposed number of Mr. 
C. Fiske Harris’s, whose specialty is American poetry (indexed 
in print in 1874), chap-books, song-books, broadside ballads, 
etc.; works relating to American slavery and the Rebellion; 
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specimens of early printing and engravings. Mr. Rogers, by 
the way, in a foot-note on p. 183, controverts the romance of 
Miiller’s forced retouching of his plate of the Sistine Madonna, 
and consequent death, to which a writer in the August Har- 
per’s has.just given fresh currency. “Mr. John Russell Bart- 
lett’s modest, yet choice working library, is strong in whatever 
pertains to our civil war. Mr. Royal C. Taft’s collection is 
praised for its rich quality of bindings. He has devoted him- 
self to English literature, costly illustrated works on botany, 
and to Stothard’s designs, whether in books or by themselves. 
Mr. Alexander Farnum also makes English literature a spe- 
cialty, and his collection of wood-engravings is worth remem- 
bering. Mr. Sidney S. Rider excels in works relating to Rhode 
Island, and to the Dorr Rebellion in particular. Ie inherited 
a large collection of documents on the latter subject from the 


late Thomas A, Jenckes, who had contemplated writing a his- 
tory of thjs important episode in our political development. 
Mr. Rider, it appears, is engaged upon an index of the news- 
papers published in Providence from 1820 to the present time, 
and has brought it down to 1852. Mr. Rogers does not vaunt 
his own library, but he allows us to see that it is admirable 
for something else besides economical stowage. Bibliography 
is perhaps its most salient feature. He owns the unpublished 
MS. journal of Lieutenant Hadden, one of General Burgoyne’s 
aids in his American campaign, and is about to print it in the 
series of ** Rhode Island Historical tracts,”’ now being published 
by Mr. Rider.—The Nation. 


CONNECTICUT. 


— Yung Wing, a graduate of Yale College, has given the 
college library a valuable collection of Chinese books, number- 
1,300 volumes, embracing classical, poetical, and historical 
works, encyclopedias, etc. This is the first instance where a 
Chinese has given books to an American institution. 

— The Hillside Seminary for young ladies and children is 
located at Bridgeport, and continues to be under the able man- 
agement of Anne J, Stowe, Mariana B. Slade, and Cornelia 
Knowles Fitch. The next term opens September 11th. There 
courses of study are provided for.graduation classical, math- 
ematical, and English, and diplomas are award for the comple- 
tion of either of these courses. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


ARKANSAS.—The State Teachers’ Convention meets on the 
27th of August, at Little Rock. Hon. J. M. Fish has been 
elected to another term as superintendent of city schools, 
Little Rock. Rev. Andrew Hunter assumes the prestdency of 
the Arkansas Female College at Little Rock. Gen. L. M. 
Lewis, formerly president of Arkangas Female College, goes to 
Texas, as professor of languages, in the university of that 
State. This is a loss to Arkansas. ; 


CALIFORNIA.—The salaries of grammar school principals in 
San Francisco have been increased from $185 to $200 a month 
Tuition in the State University of California is to young men 
and women alike. 

A Chinese school is asked for by the almond-eyed race in 
San Francisco. The Celestials being apt scholars, if their pe- 
tition is granted, that school will compare fayorably with others 
in the city. 

The pumber of children in San Francisco between the ages 
of 5 and 17 is 55,899, of whom 233 are negroes and 4 Indians, 
The number under 5 years, of all classes, is 24,389, making a 
total under 17 years of 80,288, of whom 1,505 are Mongolians. 
Of the white children of school age, who have not attended 
any school during the past year, there are 16,147, 


DELAWARE.—Rey. J. M. Williams, A.M., late principal of 
the Wilmington Conference Academy, has been elected to the 
presidency of the Wesleyan Female College, Wilmington, Del. 
in place of Rev, John Wilson, A.M., resigned. The college 
buildings are to be repaired, refurnished, and modernized be- 
fore the new administration comes in. 


District or CoLumBiA.—The National Bureau of Educa- 
tion has changed the locality of its office in Washington for 
the purpose of securing more ample accommodations for its 
work and library. Five spacious apartments at the new head- 
quarters are being prepar@d for the display of the large collec- 
tion of articles of an educational kind which were presented 
to the United States at the close of the Centennial Exposition 
by various foreign governments. These articles for two years 
past have been piled up out of sight in an attic of one of the 
Government offices. When they are arranged and exposed 
they will form, with the single exception of the similar ex- 
hibition in the South Kensington Museum, London, the most 
complete educational museum in the world. The collection 
contains nearly 4,000 distinct classes of articles, representing 


the entire educational apparatus and methods of nearly every 
European country, and of several of the South American 
States. The library of the Bureau, consisting exclusively of 
works relating to education, has increased until it is now near- 
ly first in size among similar libraries in the United States. 


ILLrnoIs.—Miss Kate Beal, B.P., of Syracuse University, 
for two years past teacher of art in Troy Conference Academy 
at Poultney, Vt., has been elected to a similar position in 
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Northwestern University, Evanston. Seventy per cent. has 
been fixed as the average for graduation from the Chicago 
high schools, and the passage of pupils from one department 
to another. Professor McDougall, late of Kalamazoo, Mich., 
has been chosen principal of the Princeton High School. 

The annual catalogue of Allen Academy, of Chicago, of 
which Ira W. Allen, M.A., LL.D., is president, has a liberal 
patronage. It has a classical, scientific or business, primary 
and preparatory departments, and the polytechnic ,school is 
well equipped for special instruction. 

Peoriaemploys sixty-five school teachers, at a cost of $32,- 
185. The salaries range from $350 to $1,200, and $1,500 for 
superintendent. 

Of the sixty pupils in Professor Hamill’s Summer School of 
Elocutoin, two-thirds have already secured situations as teach- 
ers of elocution. Rev. Ross C. Houghton, D.D., who was re- 
cently elected president of McKendree College, Lebanon, has 
signified his acceptance of the position. Professor Ross, of 
Carbondale, late candidate for superintendent of schools be- 
. ore the Republican Convention, has been employed as princi- 
palo the Litchfield public schools, at $1,200 a year. 

The following teachers have been engaged for the ensuing 
year in Princeton High School: Principal, Professor McDou- 
gall, a graduate of the State Normal School and State Uni- 
versity of Michigan, and more recently connected with the 
Kalamazoo High School; assistants, Buel P. Cotton, a gradu- 
ate of Princeton High School and of Amherst; V. H. Brown, 
a graduate of Adrian; J. O. Leslie, a graduate of Oberlin; 
Miss E. V. White, Miss Flora Farnsworth, Miss Carrie Ever- 
ett, Miss Sarah L. Phelps, and Miss Hughes. Of these, four 
are graduates of the high school. The school year begins 
September 3. 

The Normal four-weeks drill held in Princeton High School, 
under the direction of Superintendent Harrington, opened 
with sixty in attendance. 


Inp1aANnA.—The chair of Greek in the Indiana State Uni- 
versity, made vacant by the resignation of Professor E. Bal- 
lantine, LL.D., and the declension of Professor W. G. Ballan- 
tine, has been filled by the appointment of Professor O. B. 
Clark, of Antioch College, Ohio. 


Iowa.—Miss Phebe W. Sudiow, superintendent of schools 
at Davenport, Iowa, has been appointed professor of English 
Language and Literature in the Iowa State University, with 
the full salary of $1,700. 


Kawnsas.—Prof. W. K. Kedzie, M.S, now professor of chem- 
istry in the Kansas Agricultural College, has been appointed 
to the chair of Chemistry and Physiology at Oberlin College, to 
fill the vacancy caused by the retirement last spring of the 
venerable Dr. Dascomb, who had served forty-four years in 
that position. 


MARYLAND.—‘“‘ Backward as Maryland may be in some edu- 
‘cational matters, she has adopted one improvement which 
might be worthily followed throughout the country. When 
the amount of salary is fixed for a teacher of any place, no 
question is asked if the position will be filled by a lady or gen- 
tleman. It is so much, or so little; but it is not raised if a 


ntleman takes the position, or lowered if a lady accepts.’’— 
Fon. Mr. Newell at Am. Institute. 


MinnesoTa.—Prof. B. M. Reynolds will take the super- 
intendency of the public schools of Northfield for the coming 
year. W.S. Pattee, the recent able superintendent, has en- 
tered upon the practice of law. Mr. Reynolds brings to his 
new field rare qualifications for his work, and Minnesota gains 
an able and enthusiastic friend of education. 

Professor H. A. Bickford, principal of the Fergus Falls 
schools, goes to San Diego, Cal., to take a similar position in 


the schools there. 

The salary of superintendent of schools at Hastings has been 
ro ag to $1,000 per annum, and that of teachers to $40 per 
mon 


Micuiean.—Mr. J. K. Davis, formerly superintendent of 
schools at Birmingham, has accepted the superintendency of 
schools at Rochester, Minn., at a salary of $1,200. State 
Teachers’ Institute, at Big Rapids for Mecosta and adjoining 
counties, beginning August 26 and continuing one week. 


New Yor«x.—Commissioner Casper G. Brower, of West- 
chester County, was elected president of the State Teachers’ 
Association for 1878-9. A good man in the right place. 

Middlebury College, at its late commencement, conferred 
the degree of LL.D. on William Wood, Esq., president of the 
Board of Education of New York city. 

Misses Haines and De Janon, the well-known teachers, in 
Gramercy Park, New York city, have succumbed to the hard 
times, and gone into voluntary bankruptcy, with liabilities 
amounting to $143,578, and nominal assets, $162,181. They 
met with great losses by the leaving of their pupils in the war 
time. These were increased by the illness of Miss Haines, 
and the last four years of depression completed the work. 

Rev. Lewis E. Hostelot, of New York, has been elected 
president of the American College in Rome, of which he is 
now vice-rector. President Raymond, of Vassar, is sick. 


Twenty-five ladies graduated from the New York Seminary 
for Kindergarten teachers, July 1. The class consisted of 


thirty-two ladies, seven of whom have not yet completed 
the course. This Seminary is under the control of Professor 
John Krauss and his wife, Mrs. Kraus-Boelte. 


New Jersrey.— Mrs. Simeon H. Smith, of Jersey City, is a 
lady of distinguished scientific attainments. She has a cab- 
inet, collected by herself, of shells, fossils, ores, and gems, 
which is worth $25,000. She spent two years in the School of 
Mines, Freiburg, Saxony, and has been down into the depths of 
many of the mines in Europe. She writes valuable papers on 
science, is an accomplished linguist, and is now translating a 
scientific work from the French. She is a member of the 


American Association for the Advancement of Science, and 
was the first woman to be made a member of the New York 
Academy of Science. 


OrEGON. — The next annual State Teachers’ Institute will 
be held in the Legislative Hall in the capitol, at Salem, on the 
21st, 22d, 23d, and 24th of August. 

There will be District Teachers’ Institutes at Lakeview, 


Lake county, August 16 and 17; Oregon City, September 2, 3, 
and 4; Eugene City, September 5, 6, and 7. 

T. H. Crawford is city superintendent of Portland public 
— J. T. Gregory is city superintedennt of Salem public 
schools. 


Ou10.—T. C. Mendenhall, professor of Physics iu the Ohio 
University, has accepted a similar position in the Royal Uni- 
versity in Japan, at a salary of $5,000 gold, and expenses to 
and from Tokio. 

The Ohio Central Normal Institute this year is larger than 
ever before. At the commencement exercises on the 26th of 
July, 34 graduated, including 11 kindergartners. 

The next term at Western Reserve College, at Hudson, will 
begin August 29; entrance examination, August 28. 

D. 8. Gregory, D.D., professor of the Mental Sciences and 
English Literature in Wooster University, has resigned, having 
accepted the presidency of Lake Forest University. 

J. Fraise Richard will organize the Mansfield Normal Col- 
lege, Mansfield. First term commences Tuesday, Sept. 10. 
The city furnishes buildings free. 

Denison University. —Granville is noted for its schools, 
Granville Female College, Young Ladies’ Institute, and Den- 
ison University. A new building, ‘‘ Doane Hall,” was dedi- 
cated June 26. It has been built and furnished by the liber- 
ality of W. H. Doane, Mus.D., of Cincinnati. June 27 was 
the commencement. There were 14 graduates, 6 of whom de- 
livered orations, the others having appeared before the public 
on class day, June 25. The degree of A.B., was conferred 
upon each of the graduates; A.M. upon Rev. Henry Fulton of 
Hulton, Pa., and T. N. Johnson of Cumberland, Md.; upon 
Rev. John Pratt, the degree of D.D.; upon Hon. S. J. An- 


drews of Cleveland, and T. W. Ewart of Marietta, the degree 
of LL.D. Denison University has an able faculty, is based 
upon a solid financial foundation, and is doing a good work. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—The honorary title of A.M. was conferred 
on R. K. Buehrle, city superintendent of Reading, by Franklin 
and Marshall College at the recent commencement. The same 
title was conferred on Prof. J. G. Neff, of the Keystone Normal 
School, by Ursinus College. Prof. Tyndale Palmer recently 
received the degree of Master of Elocution from the National 
School of Elocution and Oratory, at Philadelphia. 
Superintendent Luckey has just been elected, for the fifth 
time, superintendent of schools in Pittsburg. 


Soutu CARoLinA.—In the public schools there are 940 more 
colored children than white. 


TENNESSEE. — A committee of the board of education of 
Memphis has reported in favor of a reduction of teachers’ sal- 
aries. Head-teachers, it is recommended, shall be paid $80 per 


month, and assistants $60. ' 
Tennessee has nearly 400 more publie schools in operation 
than it had last year. 


Texas.—Lieutenant Flipper, the colored graduate of West 
Point, is to be appointed military instructor of the colored 
branch of the Agricultural and Military College of Texas. 

The public schools of Houston are under the supervision of 
Prof. H. H. Smith, formerly of the University of North Caro- 
ina. Professor Smith took charge in September last, opened 
the schools the first day of October, and began the work of 
organizing the schools and drilling the teachers. A great many 
difficulties had to be surmounted.. The success of Professor 
|Smith’s labors as superintendent has been wonderful. There 
are now 26 of these schools in the city,—14 white and 12 col- 
ored. Over 1,700 pupils have been enrolled; of these, about 
800 are white and 900 colored. The average attendance of 
white children is about 700, and of colored children over 600. 


There are many private schools in the city for white children, 
_butit is doubtful whether any of them are equal to the best 
public schools. 


Virer1a.—Gen. Custis Lee will resume his duties as pres- 
ident of Washington and Lee University at the beginning of 
jae next scholastic year, his health having been sufficieutly re- 
stored. - 


Samuel Miller, an old miser who died in Virginia some time 
since, left $850,000 in State bonds as an endowment for a man- 
ual labor school in Albermarle county, where one hundred poor 
children are to be educated free of all expense, and taught the 
sciences, languages, and work of the hands. Buildings cost- 
ing $100,000 have been erected. The inauguration services of 
the Miller Manual Labor School took place on the 7th of 


August. Governor Holliday, Dr. W. H. Ruffner, and other 
distinguished gentlemen, made addresses. 

At a meeting of the trustees of Randolph-Macon College, 
R. B. Smithey was elected to the chair of Mathematics, made 
vacant by the resignation of Prof. Harry Estill. Professor 
Smithey has held the place of assistant-professor in the insti- 
tution for several years. 


Wisconsin.—Prof. W. F. Phelps has retired from the pres- 
idency of the State Normal School at Whitewater, after an ad- 
ministration of two years. 

Mr. Briggs, of Racine, has been engaged by the school board 


of Manitowoc, at a salary of $1,400 per annum. 

J. J. Somers has been elected successor of James MacAlis- 
ter, as superintendent of public schools of Milwaukee. 

The Fox Lake Seminary has just completed its twenty-sec- 
ond year. 


— The total number of teachers employed in the United 
States,—Georgia and Idaho excepted,—is 249,283. 

— The American government has expended for freedmen’s 
schools, $3,711,225.47. 

— In the United States there are now 137 normal schools, 
with more than 29,000 pupils. 

— There are 400 colleges in this country, with an aggregate 
of 3,700 professors. 


~ 


FOREIGN, 


— Fred E. Whitney, recently of the Eliot School, Boston, 
has been elected professor of English and English Literature in 
Tokio University, the National University of Japan. 


— The Greek Government, which has long maintained a 
system of common schools and high schools, with a National 
University, has just established in Athens a Normal School, or 
Didaskaleion. Early in June, Ch. D. Papadopoulos, who re- 
ceived the degree of Ph.D. in Leipsic, Germany, and has been 
principal of an academy in Chalcis, was appointed director. 
He will be assisted by two professors, who have already been 
selected. A circular has been sent out to the local authorities 
throughout the kingdom, inviting them to select candidates for 
admission to the school, who shall receive government aid 
during their course. The educational system of Greece was 
patterned after that of Germany, but the course of study in- 


cludes much reading of the ancient Greek classics, to the dis- - 


paragement of some elementary branches. 


Iowa College, July, 1878. Fisk P. BREWER. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THe Question Book. A general review of Common School 
Studies. To be used in schools in connection with Text- 
Books. By Asa H. Craig. Eighth edition. Revised. Pub- 
lished by the author at Caldwell’s Prairie, Wis. Price, by 
mail, $1.25. Address G. W. Hagar, General Agent, Platts- 
burgh, Clinton Co., N. Y. 

This useful volume contains about 3,000 questions, sys- 
tematically arranged, and adapted to the use of teachers in our 
common schools for daily, weekly, and monthly reviews. It 
includes questions and answers on U. S. History, Geography, 
Grammar, Written Arithmetic, Reading, Orthography, Civil 
Government, Physiology, and Physical Geography. ‘The ques- 
tions are numbered on each of the branches, and corres- 
pond to answers in each special department. The questions 
cover all the leading principles of each branch, and the an- 
swers are stated in concise form. If this volume will make 
teachers realize the value and importance of wisely conducted 
reviews it will accomplish a noble work. The aim of the wise 
teacher should be to indelibly fix the principles and facts in 
the pupils’ minds. The author of this volume evidently aims 
to do this thoroughly, and we heartily commend it to the 
educators of our land. It is not only valuable to teachers, 
but also in families, among students, etc., as a reference book. 


MEMORIAL AND BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES. By James Free- 
man Clarke. Boston: Houghton, Osgood & Co. Price $2.00. 
This volume is one of intense interest, and these pleasing 

memorials will greatly delight the hosts of friends of Dr. 

Clarke, whose happy adaptation for this special style of literary 

work is made manifest on every page of this book. It contains 

sketches of nineteen noted men and women, whose lives and 
deeds are presented to us as though they were the personal 
friends of the gifted author. 

The first sketch is of John Albion Andrew, the great War- 
Governor of Massachusetts during the Rebellion. Governor 
Andrew was a parishioner of Dr. Clarke’s, and the intimate 
personal friendship that always existed between them fitted 
him to pay a most worthy tribute to his memory. Following 
this is a sketch of James Freeman, the pastor of the first Uni- 
tarian Church of the United States in Boston; of Charles 


Sumner, the eminent scholar and statesman; of Theodore 
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Parker, the radical theologian; of Samuel G. Howe, the noble 
philanthropist; of William Ellery Channing, the great preach- 
er; of Walter Channing, the good physician; of Ezra Stiles 
Gannett, the model pastor; of Samuel J. May, the liberal 
thinker; of Susan Dimock, the eminent female surgeon; of 
George Keats, the sweet poet; of Robert J. Breckinridge, the 
great extempore preacher of Kentucky; of George Denison 
Prentice, the versatile journalist; of Junius Brutus Booth, 
the elder, America’s greatest actor; of George Washington, 
the father of Our country; of William Shakespeare, the im- 
mortal dramatist and poet; of Jean Jacques Rousseau, the 
great prose-poet of France; of William Hull, the unfortunate 
General of the war of 1812, and an address on the heroes of 
West Roxbury who died in the late war. Our space forbids a 
more extended mention of the delightful papers that compose 
this volume, each one of which is a testimonial to the head 
and heart of the author. Every library in the land should 
have this book of sketches. 


SHAKESPEARE’S CoMEDY OF “As You LIKE Ir.” Edited, 
with notes, by William J. Rolfe, A.M., formerly head- 
master of the High School, Cambridge, Mass. With en- 
gravings. New York: Harper & Brothers. 


This is the ninth of the series edited by this keen and crit- 
ical scholar. We frankly say that, personally, we have de- 
rived more profit from the study of the writings of the im- 
mortal Shakespeare, as unfolded to our mind through the 
notes and comments of Mr. Rolfe, than from any other edition 
we have ever used. While we have no space to elaborate our 
ideas of its points of excellence, we want to bear testimony to 
its thoroughness and comprehensiveness, and to commend this 
series most heartily to all students of literature as one of the 
commentaries upon the text of Shakespeare that no scholar 
can afford to be without. In text-print, in illustrations, notes, 
and index of explained words, it is unrivaled. 


MopELt READERS. First Reader—Sentence method; Second 
Reader—Sentence method; Third Reader ; Fourth Reader, 
in two parts, for intermediate and higher grades. By J. 
Russell Webb, author of ‘‘ Normal Readers,’’ etc., ete. 
Chicago: George Sherwood & Co. 

This series of four books is now issued complete, and con- 


tain 1,126 pages, 111 chromos, and 100 appropriate illustrations. 


. They are designed to cover all grades, from the earliest primary 


to the completed common school course. The sentence method 
is followed in the first and second books. Mr. Webb begins 
with objects. In his prefaces he states his ideas as follows: 


“For the first lessons, such objects have been selected as 
can, without difficulty, be brought before the class, and such 
as can be represented on the blackboard by teachers unskilled 
in drawing; and which can also be readily drawn by the child. 
From the object he develops language; from its representation 
(picture), the representation of language (written words or 
word pictures); from both, the power of grasping ideas from 
things and graphic (or typo-graphic) representations, and of 
expressing them with ease and naturalness. The eye and the 
ear are skilled to know,—the tongue and the hand todo. The 
system here pursued is a step in advance of the Word-Method 
(as generally understood), inasmuch as it begins, not with 


separate words, but with combinations of words.—with thought 
expressions. Words, as words, obscure thought; but, words 
as thought media, are transparent. Reading is grasping 
thought from language, and imparting thought (so grasped) 
through language. Recognizing and pronouncing words, as 
words, is not reading. ading may be defined as Talking 
Thoughts from Words, With a full comprehension and ap- 
preciation of the words (the thoughts they represent), there is 
no insurmountable reason why the reading of children may not 
be as easy and graceful as their talking. The nature of the 
child’s first lessons, and the manner of giving them, are potent 
for good or ill. They give the bent,—almost fix the habit.” 


He gives the following directions how to study the reading 
lessons in the second and third books: 


*“‘They are to study for the information contained in them; 
to gain familiarity with the language used to express the 
separate thoughts; with reference to telling the story in their 
own language; to be able to give proper oral expression when 
reading it. As the paragraphs are studied, the children should 
write out the meaning of each. If they write but few words, 
and if those few are copied from the book, it will help fix the 
ideas in the mind. But as one great object sought is to train 
them to clothe thought in their own language, it is better that 
they do not copy, unless it be for spelling purposes, or to gain 
the second object named above. To close the studying exer- 
cise, the children should write out the story as best they can, 
and preserve it for use at the next exercise, which may be con- 
sidered in part, at least, as a Lesson in Language.”’ 


In the third book the author admirably states the objects of 
the instruction he seeks to have given by following the plan of 
these books: 


‘** To instruct the head, to develop the better nature, and to 
implant principles in the heart which shall cause the children 
to grow into wise and useful citizens. We place higher value 
on true manhood than on mere scientific attainments or intel- 
lectual strength; but true manhood, in this age, almost neces- 
sarily includes them. We have endeavored to blend the three, 
so as to make each a means for securing the others. The 
health of the body is best preserved, regained often, not by di- 
rect medication, but by obedience to hygienic laws. So also is 
that of the mind. o attempt should be made to drive the 
child, either into goodness or wisdom, but rather, to envelop 
him in an atmosphere impregnated with both, and to thus lead 
him instinctively, almost unconsciously, to desire what we 
would have him obtain. All through the book are written 
— of kindness, gentleness, and love. Regard for per- 
sonal rights; desire for personal growth in nobleness; for habits 
of industry and economy.” 


The fourth book completes the series, and its selections cover 
a very wide range, both in grade and variety, and furnish 
abundant means for elocutionary training. We advise teachers 
of the lower grades to obtain this series of Readers, and care- 
fully study Mr. Webb’s suggestions on teaching reading. They 
are admirable. We invite attention to the chromo feature of 
the first, second, and third books of this series. 


COURSE IN ARITHMETIC. A treatise in three parts. Complete 
in one volume. By F. W. Bardwell, professor of Astronomy 
in the University of Kansas, author of Methods of Arith- 
metical Instruction. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
Price $1.25. 

The author of this new treatise presents some new features 


and radical changes in the traditional methods in the text- 


books now in current use. First, he presents in a single vol- 


ume of moderate size, a complete treatise containing all that 
the pupil needs to study on the subject from first to last. Sec- 
ondly, the subject-matter is arranged into three logically dis- 
tinct parts, in each of which the pupil is to give his attention 
to a specific object complete in itself. Third,anewand marked 
feature will be found in this book in the character of the defi- 
nitions, and of the exposition of principles. We simply state 
the ideas of the author, as embodied in his work, and which 
he has tested by actual trial and found efficient. Itis a book 
that teachers will need to examine carefully. Many, and per- 
haps the better class, will see in its plan a vast step in advance 
in arithmetical teaching; others will possibly cavil. We advise 
all to study its methods. 


An InrropuctTorRY SPELLING-Boox. By J. H. Gilbert. 
Boston: Robert 8. Davis & Co. 


This book is designed to be introductory to Graded Test 
Spelling-book, by the same author, and to meet a want felt by 
teachers in the lower grades of the grammar school for a book 
less difficult. The special features of this admirable new 
speller are the classification of words on each page. The first 
column contains nouns, the second verbs, and the third 
adjectives, adverbs, and miscellaneous words. These have 
been sub-divided into several classes, so as to secure a gradual 
progress from first to last. The words are divided into syl- 
lables, and the sounds of the vowels are denoted by diacritical 
marks. The compiler yields to this demand made by teachers, 
but expresses his firm belief that such aids should be dispensed 
with at the earliest practicable moment. Excellent dictation 
exercises, containing words of similar sounds but of different 
meanings, are scattered through the work. It is beautifully 
printed, and makes a very attractive book. 


THE OUTLINES OF NATURAL PuHILosoPpHy. For young chil- 
dren. By Edwin J. Houston, A.M., professor of Physical 
Geography and Natural Philosophy in the Philadelphia 
Central High School. Philadelphia: Claxton, Remsen & 
Haffelfinger. 

The purpose of this little manual is admirable. It aims to 
explain, in simple language, matters common to the experience 
of every-day life. The elementary principles of natural phi- 
losophy are concisely brought within the comprehension of 
young children. Beginning with lessons on matter, it develops 
in a strictly logical order the things which have life, and those 
which do not live, and shows the laws which govern all 
animate and inanimate matter,—such as force, motion, gravity, 
ete. Of course only the barest outlines of the science are con- 
tained in this little book of 120 pages, but are presented ina 
way to stimulate the pupil to advance in the study and have 
nothing to unlearn. The book is appropriately illustrated, and 
Mr. Houston will find many friends among the children of 
America by the preparation of this useful manual. 


— W.S. Fortescue & Co., of Philadelphia, will have ready 
about the 25th of August The Counting-House and Commercial 
College Bookkeeping. It will be a royal 8vo volume, printed 
in colors, 


A SELECTION FROM THE 


Educational Publications 


OF — 


Cc. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


182 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


rinan cs for Students, 

(4vols. ready) . . $1 and $1.25 

PUTNAM’S Series of Atlases (14 vols.), 75 cts. to $20.00 
The Elementary Science Series (30 vols.) . 
The Advanced Science Series (14 vols.) . ° 1.50 

PUTNAM’S World’s Progress (continued to 1877), 4.50 

GODWIN’S Cyclopedia of Biography, 5.00 

BRACKETT’S Poetry for Home and School, . 1.25 

GOMBERT’S French Classics. Per vol., 

DAY’S Psychology, Ethics, Austhetics, and Logic. 

NYSTROM’S Mechanics and Steam-Engineering. 

STURTEVANT’S Economics. 

CHADBOURNE’S Natural Theology. 

BASCOM’S Psychology, English Literature, ete., etc. 


GF Full list, with specimen pages, mailed % 
application, 


WELLESLEY COLLEGE, 


FOR THE 


Higher Education of Women. 


Seven Distinct Courses of Collegiate Study, viz : 


The General College Course, 

The Scientific Course. 

e Pive Years’ Musical Course. 

Four Special Courses for Honors in Clas- 
sics, Mathematics, Modern Languages, 
and the Sciences. 

Teachers’ Course for those only who have 
been Teachers. 

The College Calendar, » will 
‘pplicat containing full particulars 


ADA L. HOWARD, President, 
176 zz Wellesley, Mass. 


MUSIC atthe NEW ENGLAND 
12 5 Lessons for $ 1 5 Conservatory, 

Music Hall ; the largest music school in the 
world. Open all the year. 75 eminent professors. 18,000 


Ponnts Since 1867. Situations secured for its duates. 
For prospectus, adress E- Music Boston. 


English and Classical School 
FOR BOYS. 
No. 10 Somerset St., Boston. (Established A, D. 1860.) 
The course of study is arranged to secure a thorough 
oA ge pew for Harvard University and for the Scien- 
ific Schools. Copies of recent examination 
will be sent on application. [102tf) W.N.EA 


READING, ORATORY, PERSONATION. 


MOSES T. BROWN, ™.A., 
PROFESSOR OF ORATORY AT TUFTS COLLEGE, 
has arranged for lecture courses, colleges, and students, 

THE CHARLES DICKENS READINGS: 

Four charming Stories told after the manner and in 

the spirit of the great Novelist. 

THE TUFTS COLLEGE LECTURES ON ELOCU- 
TION AND GESTURE : Ten Lectures on the Science 
and Art of Elocution and Action, illustrated by Mod- 
els and Charts. 

CHARLES DICKENS AND THE NEW SCHOOL OF 
AMERICAN HUMORISTS: L[llustrated by Readings 
and Character-sketches for Lyceums. 

PROF. BROWN will receive a limited number of pupils 
in Elocution after October 1st. For terms address at 
174 St. James Hotel, Boston. 


S. S. HAMILL, 
The Science of Elocution, 


Will locate in CHICAGO, September, to devote him- 
self exclusively to special instruction in 


ELOCUTION AND READINGS. 
180 


LOCUTION BREMOVAL. C.8S.COLBY 

will hereafter receive _—— at 149A Tremont St. 
Special advantages given im ring and Summer 
months. Stammering cured. erences : James E. 
Murdoch, Stacy Baxter, and Faculty of the School of 
Oratory. Office hours, 2 to 6. 169 


“T~ LOCUTION SIMPLIFIED.” Send 
50c. for it. Elocution taught; Stammering cured. 
Ww ER K. FOBES 149A Tre t St. Bost 


The Journal at $2.50. 


On and after Sept.'1, 1878, the National and New- 
England Journals of Education will be sent to 
all prepaying subscribers at $2.50 per annum. Send 
names money to 

T. W. BICKNELL, Publisher, 

181 16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


‘* When the Grass Grows Over Me.” 
Who will come above me sighing, 
That my face they can not see,— 


NEW | 
From their kiss and presence lying,— SONG 


SONG When the grass grows over me, 


An attractive melody, sympathetically expressing the 
feeling of the poetry. it is already very popular. 


Price 35 cents, post-paid. 
JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


NEW TEMPERANCE CANTATA, 


House of Rechab,’’ 
By A. C. CUTTERSON. 


DEDICATION. 
“ To the tem: nce organizations which are striving 
to reform the dissipated.” 


In two acts, and not beyond the reach of amateur 
talent. The scene is laidin Jerusalem. The incidents 
are derived from the Bible, and present the most pow- 
erful and striking argument in favor of total abstinence. 
The music is replete with sprightly effects and haunt- 
ing melodies. 

Full directions accompany the work. 

ie Single copies, $1.00. Circulars, with full pariic- 
ulars, free. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
1Tlieow CINCINNATI, and 805 Broadway, N. Y. 


““EXCELSIOR!”’ 


The best INK WELL for School Desks ever invented; 
also a very superior BLACKBOARD ERASER. The above 
have been commended dey many school-officers and 
teachers that the subscriber has secured a patent on 
both articles. Silver Medal BLACKBOARD SLATING, 
in cans of all sizes ; makes the best Blackboard in use. 
Send for circular and Price List. H. H. BURRING- 
TON, Providence, R. I.; A. G. WHITCOMB, 73 Fulton 
Street, Agent for Boston. [Samples may be seen at 
this Office.) 181 ¢ 


SCHOOL FURNISHED GRATIS 


with Teachers, through 
the New-England Bureau of Education. For further 


information, circulars, etc., etc., address the Manager. 
F. B, SNow, 16 Hawley Street, Boston. 181” 


DEXTER H OUSE, 


Good accommodations for Summer boarders, at mod- 
erate prices. Good boating, fishing,and hunting. 1711 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS, 


Of the Old Standard Quality. 


MARK, 


name and des- 
WARRANTED. ignating No. 


The well-known original and popular Nos., 
303, 404, 170, 351, 332, 


With most of his other styles, may be had of all dealers. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 
91 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 


HENRY HOE, Sole Agent. 148 zz 


SPECTROSCOPES, 
Scientific Lanterns 


And Every Variety of Apparatus to Illustrate 


PHYSICAL OPTICS. 


J. S. CHENEY, 


ROOD Woodstock Street, 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


Volume II. commences with Sept. No. 
“GOOD TIMES,”’’ 


An month! ine of Declamations, Dia- 
ke., for Schools, Societies, &c., &c., 
$1.00 per year ; Single numbers, 15 cents. Address 

. W. BICKNELL, Publisher, 


180 16 Hawley St., Boston, 


175 eow zz 
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LATE PUBLICATIONS. 


Title. 
The Bird of Pussage. Paper. 
Essays of Ella. Paper. 
Old Martin Boscawen’s Jest. 
The Champions of the Church. 
Interrogatories to Jehovah. 
Bennett-Tweed Discussion. 
Medallic History of the United States. 2 vols. 
The Army of the Republic. - 
How to Spend the Summer. Paper. 
Gaddings. - - - 
“Lil.” Tourist’s edition. Paper. - 
Storm-Driven. Tourist’s edition. Paper. - 
Molly Bawn. - - 
The Two Chains. - - - 
Nobody's Business. 


Story of the Strike. Scenes in City Life. [1l., Sq. 16mo. 


Bonny Eagle: a Summer Jaunt to the Forests of Maine 
The ape Son, and Other Poems. 16mo. - - 


Author. Publisher. Price 
La Fanu. D. Appleton & Co. $0 
Bennett. D. M. Bennett. 3 

“ 
“ “ .30, 
Loubat. J. W. Bouton. 30 
Beecher. Christian Union Office. 
‘ 
Grohman. Henry Holt & Co. 1 
Fetherstonhaugh. J.B. Lippincott & Co. 
Healey. “ “ “ 
“ “ “ .60, 1 
Crafts. National Temp. Soc. 
Hadermann. Auth®rs’ Pub. Co. 


“ “ 


Edward O. Flagg. Flockhart & Hooper, 


Origin and Development of Religious Belief. - «Baring-Gould. Pott, Young & Co. 3 
Turning-Points of English History. - Cutts. 1 
Hand-Book of Politics, 1878. - - - - - MePherson. Solomons & Chapman. 2 
The Destiny of Russia. - - - - Thomas Wilson. 50, 
Future Punishment. 12mo, pp. 300. ° - Alman Underwood. N. Tibbals & Sons. 1 
Commentary on the Holy Bible. 6 vols., 8vo. : Mathew Henry. o eg bac 18.00, 21 
Rescue the Perishing, and Other Allegories for Exhibitions. John Bryson. “ “ “ 

The Art of Grafting. . - - - - Ballet. Macmillan & Co. 1 
Life of John Eadie, - - - - - - Brown. a ” 2 
Free Trade and Protection. Fifth edition. - Faweett. ot “ 1 
Honor’s Worth. Franklin Sq. Library. - - Harper & Bros. 

Meta Orred. “ e “ “ 

Kingsden. “ Paper. - Fetherstonhaugh. 

Popular History of the United States. Vol. II. - Bryant. Scribner & Co. 

Saxe Holm’s Stories. - - e - - « « 1 50 
The Cossacks. - - - - - - Tolstoy. o ed 1 2 
Twenty-five cent Dinners. - - - - - Juliet Corson. N. Y¥. Cooking School. 
International S.S. Map of Palestine. - - - A. H. Ellers. 

Play-Day Poems. + - - - - - Rossiter Johnson. Henry Holt & Co. 1 00 
Address before Roanoke College. - - - . C. N. Potter, LL.D. Darby & Duval. 

The Seneca Indians. - - - - - J. W. Sanborn. Horton & Deming. 

The Witchery of Archery. - - - - - Maurice Thompson. Scribner & Co. 1 50 
A Beautiful Woman. A Romance. - - - Leon Brook. Harper & Bros. 

Christine Brownlee’s Ordeal. - - - Mary Patrick. 

A Legacy. Life of John Martin, Schoolmaster and Poet. “ * 

Monetary and Industrial Fallacies. - - - Howe. Houghton, Osgood & Co. 


Littell’s Living Age. Vol. 187. - 


Littell & Gay. 


PAMPHLETS, ETC., RECEIVED. 


The Eclectic Teacher for Aug., 1878. T.C. H. Vance, | 


Editor. Carlisle, Ky. 

Barnes’ Educational Monthly. A.S. Barnes & Co.,N.Y. | 

Sixth Annual Announcement of Boston University | 
School of Medicine, June, 1878. 

Publishers’ Weekly. Vol. IV., No. 4. F. Leypoldt, | 
Ed. and Pub., N. Y. 

The Pacific School and Home Journal, July, 1878, Al- 
bert Lyser, Ed. and Pub. 

Universitatis Columbianz, 1878. Waterville, 

aine. 

Oregon. Facts rding Climate, Soil, Laws, Indus- 
tries, etc. 328 Washington St., Boston. 

Catalogue of Webster Military Institute, Norfolk, Va. 
July, 1878. 


Catalogue of the State Agricultural and Mechanical 
College of Texas, 1877-8. 

Catalogue of the State Normal School, Glenville, W. 
Va., 1877-8. T. Marcellus Marshall, Principal. 
Twenty-Sixth Annual any of Lassell Seminary 

for Ladies. Auburndale, Mass., 1877-8. 
Seventh Annual Report of the Kansas City (Mo.) Pub- 
lic Schools, 1877-8. J.M. Greenwood, Supt. 
Catalogue of Collegiate Institute, Sedalia, Mo., 1877-8. 
Browne’s Phonographic Monthly, Vol. III., No.5. D. 
L. Seott-Browne, Publisher. 
N. H. Edgerton & Co’s new Priced and Illustrated 
Catalogue of Physical and Chemical Instruments, 
etc., 1878. Philadelphia, Pa. 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


Teacuers of grammar and language will be 
pleased to notice the announcement of Messrs. 
Roberts Brothers, of Boston, Mass., of a New 
Grammar, made by the eminent head-master 
of the City of London School, Edwin R. Ab- 
bott, M.A., who is regarded as one of the fore- 
most educators of England. Get a copy and 
examine it. 


Tue educational publications of G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, New York, are of a special char- 
acter, and furnish teachers with books of 
reference and of cqnsultation unsurpassed by 
any list in the world. ‘“‘ The World’s Pro- 
gress,”’ continued down to 1877, “‘ The Cyclo- 
pedia of Biography,’ and the works of Day, 
Nystrom, Sturtevant, Chadbourne, Bascom, 


and others, cover subjects of vital importance 
to educators. Send for catalogue and price- 
lists. Address G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 182 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 


WE invite the attention of our readers to the 
column announcement of standard publications 
of S. C. Griggs & Co., of Chicago. Their list is 
worthy of the careful examination of teachers. 
We learn that “‘ Jones’s Latin Lessons’’ is 


proving a great success, and will be widely used 
the coming year in schools in all sections of the 
country. This enterprising firm prepare their 
school-books in the very best style. 


Tue Cherry Mountain House, Whitefield, N. 
H. (J. 8S. Fisk proprietor), is one of the pleasant- 
est and quietest summer resorts of the moun- 
tain region. A complete view of the entire 
Franconia and White Mountain ranges can be 
seen from this house. The drives, whether 
short or extended, are delightful, and Mr, Fisk 
is his own coachman, which insures safety as 
well as pleasure. Hay-fever and asthma are 
unknown here, and those afflicted with such 
diseases find immediate relief on visiting this 
place. The table is abundantly supplied with 
plain but appetizing fare, a large part of which 
is supplied from Mr. Fisk’s own grounds. As 
a place for children, we do not know its equal, 
as there is a large farm for them to roam over, 


and swings and bowling-alleys at the house free 
of charge to all boarders. e have spent two 


weeks at the Cherry, and speak from experience. | PCOP 


August and September are the most pleasant 


THE Summer Term of the National School 
of Oratory, 1418 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, 
of which J. W. Shoemaker, A.M., is president, 
has been a grand success. Sixteen different 
States were represented in the institution, and 


the rank of~the students has been excellent. 
Prof. S. has nearly ready for publication a sys- 
tem of elocution, of which due announcement 
will be made in THE JOURNAL. 


WE have received the twenty-fourth edition 
of the priced and illustrated catalogue of Phys- 
-cal Instruments, Chemicals, and Chemical Ap- 
paratus of N. H. Edgerton & Co., 924 Chestnut 


street, Philadelphia. In the preface of this 
admirably arranged catalogue, Mr. Edgerton 
makes the following interesting statements to 
the educators of the country: 

“In the present edition of the catalogue, a t re- 
duction in the price of apparatus has been made, while 
the quality of workmanship and materials used will be 
improved, in the fature. I would call particular atten- 
tion to a | new Physical Lantern, on account of its 
almost universal adaptation for physical projections; 
also to the new table Pola , and Polariscope for 
projection. The new apparatus for the projection of 
wave motions is also worthy of notice. I have ex- 
tended the list of Chemical Apparatus, and also added 
one of Chemicals; the sets of Chemicals and Apparatus 
I hope will prove useful to those who cannot afford a 
large laboratory. I am prepared to import, free of 
duty, any article of European manufacture. Being al- 
most constantly importing, the cost of freight may be 
lessened, and fessors relieved from trouble, by send- 
ing their orders direct to me. I am me to make 
other apparatus not included in this catalogue. Or- 
ders for instruments for special uses gm attended 
to. N. H. EDGERTON.” 


THE next term of Williston Seminary begins 
September 5th. See advertisement. 


AYER & Son’s MANUAL contains more in- 
formation of value to advertisers than an 
other publication. Sent free. Address N. W. 
Ayer & Son, Advertising Agents, Times Build- 
ing, Philadelphia. 

TEACHERS and students of music, wishing 
the best instruction at low rates, should address, 
with stamp, J. A. Cooper, Edinboro, Pa. 


Fat People Easily ‘‘ Sunstruck.”’ 

Fat people are not only liable to sudden death 
from heart disease, apoplexy, etc., but statistics 
show that they are more liable than others to 
‘*sunstrokes”’ and affections arising from ex- 
treme heat. An extensive experience in the 
treatment of corpulence has resulted in the 
introduction of Allan’s Anti-Fat, a safe, certain, 
and speedy remedy for the cure of this terrible 
condition. Its use insures a reduction of from 
two to five pounds per week. If corpulent 
le who are exposed to the rays of the sun 
value life, and a comfortable existence, let them 


months for rest and pleasure. 8. 


use Allan’s Anti-Fat. Sold by druggists. 


Any Second-hand School-Book ‘“* Post- 
free”’ on receipt of half retail price. 


A. 8S. 
DEALER IN 


LARK, 
OP-WORN, AND SECOND-HAND SCHOOL BOOKS, 
MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS. 
BACK NUMBERS Leading Magazines and Reviews. 
~ 66 Nassau Street, NEW YORK, 
Commissions for purchase of Rare and Out-of-print 
Books carefully executed. Catalogue upon application, 


FOOD CURE. 


A System of the Application of Food Elements 
to 6vercome Mental and Physical 
Debility. 

A PAMPHLET OF 76 PAGES, 


BY VIRGIL W. BLANCHARD, M.D., 
Showing the relations of Food to 


PHYSICAL CULTURE, 
CHRONIC DISEASE, 
FATIGUE AND SLEEP, 
MENTAL DYSPEPSIA, 
INSANITY, 
And other subjects. Sent, post-paid, on receipt of 
25 cents. Address 


BLANCHARD FOOD CURE CO., 
180 27 Union Square, N. Y. 


PROFESSIONAL. 
OOKLYN COLLEGIATE AND POLYTECH. 


NIC INSTITUTE. Scientific Department. Ad- 
D. H. Cocnran, LL.D., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


HANDLER SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL — Scientific 
Department of Dartmouth College. Address Prof. 
LES, Hanover, N. H. 
ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 
Entrance examinations Sept. 25 and 26. 
S. KNEELAND, Sec’y, Boston. 


NIVERSITY OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
Medical Department. For circulars and informa- 
tion address Prof. C. I. PARDEE, 426 East 26th St. 
ORCESTER FREE INST. of Industrial Science. 
Address Prof. C. O. THOMPSON, Worcester, Mass. 


PREPARATORY. 


DAMS ACADEMY, Quincy, Mass. Founded by 
Prest. John Adams. Prepares boys for College in the 
most thorough manner. Address W. Dimmock, LL.D. 
ARRE ACADEM Y, Barre, Vt., has two departments, 
Classical and Scientific. J. 8. SPAULDING, Princ. 


ALIFORNIA MILITARY ACADEMY, Oakland, 
C Cal. Rev. DAvip McCLURE, Ph.D., Prine. 


UNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 259—265 St., 
i 


Boston. Classical, Scientific, Business, Military. The 

fferent departments, Kindergarten, Preparatory, and 
Upper, accommodate | nag of both sexes from three 
to twenty-one years of age. Special students received 
in all sections of Upper Department. 11 


DIRECTORY. 
INCKNEY’S U. 8S. SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 
DIRECTORY. A guide for those having children 
educate ; gives information of best Schools. Sent 

free for this purpose, on receipt of three 3-cent stamps. 
To all others, 50 cents. one to be had at the Office 
of the NATIONAL and NEW-ENGLAND JOURNALS, 16 
Hawley St., Boston.) 155 


COLLEGES. 


R.I. New building, Laboratory, Gymnasium, Mili- 

Drill; fifteen experienced Teachers. Fits for Busi- 

ness, Scientific Schools, or College. 
address Mowry: & Gorr, Principals. 


Soaring: SEMINARY, A first-class 
mn: 


E’x. LISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, Providence, 


For catalogue 
130 tf 


Boarding School for both sexes. ses moderate. 
r catalogue address HENRY PRIEST, cipal. 80zz 


Gorn WICH ACADEMY. Musical Institute, and 


Commercial College. Rev. F. D. BLAKESLEE, A.M., 
cipal, East Greenwich, R. I. 63 zz 


LLEGHENY COLLEGE, Meadville, Pa. The 61st 

year opened Sept. 20. Entrance examinations Sept. 

19. In resources, among the best in the country. Clas- 

sical, Scientific, Biblical, Preparatory School. For cata- 
logues address Lucius H. BUGBEE, D.D., Prest. 82 zz 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. “ Colleges and 
Schools. Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar, 
R. D. PATTEN. 52 zz 


OSTON UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF ORATORY, 
for Public Speakers, Readers,and Teachers of Elo- 
cution, and for general culture. Address Lewis B. 
MONROE, 7 Beacon Street, Boston. 173 tf 


ARLETON COLLEGE, Northfield, Minn. For both 
sexes. Four courses of study. JAS.W.STRONG, Pres. 


LLINOIS INDUSTRIAL UNIVERSITY, 
Champaign, Ill. J. M. GreGory, LL.D., Regent. 
COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE, 
COLLEGE OF ENGINEERS, 
COLLEGE OF NATURAL SCIENCES, 
89 COLLEGE OF LITERATURE AND ARTS, 


[° WA COLLEGE, Grinnell, Iowa. For catalogue, 
etc., address the President, Gx. F. MAGoun, DD. 


ONMOUTH COLLEGE, Monmouth, Ill. Corre- 
spond with J. C. HuTcHIsoNn, Vice-Pres’t. 180 


ees Y COLLEGE, Middlebury, Vt. For 
catalogue, etc., address the Prest., C. B. HULBERT. 


ARIETTA COLLEGE, Marietta, Ohio. For cata- 
logue, etc., address the Prest., I. W. ANDREWS. 


YRACUSE UNIVERSITY, at Syracuse, N. Y. 
The University has now the following departments in 
College of Liberal Arts—E. 6. Seven, D.D., 
LL.D., Chancellor. Medical College—F. Hyde, M.D., 
Dean. College of Fine Arts—G.¥F. Comfort, A.M., Dean. 


ESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, Middletown, Conn. 
Three courses of study ,—Classical, Latin-Scientific, 
and Scientific. Rev. Cyrus D. Foss, D.D., Prest. 


ILLIAMS COLLEGE.—Wholly devoted to college 
work. All departments in charge of experienced 
Professors. 
Libraries, Cabinets, and other appliances ample for all 
requirements of a liberal education. 
6,000 distributed annually in scholarships to indi- 
gent students. 

For Catalogues or additional information address the 
President, P. A. CHADBOURNE, Williamstown, Berk- 


shire Co., Mass. 162 tf 
ALE LAW SCHOOL. Regular course two years. 
Post uate course (for degree of D. C. L.), two 


owe all term opens Sept. 26. For circular, address 
of. FRANCIS WAYLAND, New Haven, Ct. 162 zz 


est Seminary for Young Ladies in the State. Ad- 


Miss ANNIE E. JOHNSON, Principal. 101 zz 

EAN ACADEMY, Franklin, Mass. 
For Youne LADIEs. 

Accommodations superior, charges low. 91 


ANNETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. 
Send for Catalogue to Rev. GeO. GANNETT, Prin- 
cipal, Boston, Mass. 51 zz 


ILLSIDE HOME, for Young Ladies. 


Berkshire Co., Mass. Established in 1842. Prepares 
ys for College or for the Scientific School. For cata- 
logues address BENJ. F. MILLS, A.M., Principal. 


IGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, Worcester, 
Mass. C. B. METCALF, Superintendent. 56 


YSTIC VALLEY INSTITUTE, Mystic Bridge, 
Ct. A pleasant home, with thorough instruction in 
class or private. Address Capt. J. K. BucKLYN, A M. 


TEIRCE ACADEMY, Middleboro, Mass. Founded 
1808. For both sexes. Prepares for College, Scientific 
Schools, and Business. Address G. H. Corrin, Princ. 


T. JOHNSBURY ACADEMY, St. Johnsbury, Vt., 
has superior advantages for Classical and Scientific 
training. Apply to H. T. FULLER, Principal. 70 zz 


Wesenis ACADEMY, Woburn, Mass. Fits stu- 
i 


Ge YLOCK INSTITUTE, South Williamstown, 
0 


dents for Mass. Inst. of Technology, and other 
entific Schools. L. 8. BURBANK, Principal. 
ORCESTER ACADEMY. Founded 1834. Thor- 
oughly equipped. Furnishes best of instruction. Ad- 
dress N . LEAVENWORTH, A.M., Prin., Worcester, Mass. 


EST NEWTON English and Classical School. 
W Address N. T. ALLEN, W. Newton, Mass. 51 zz 


(ARNER’S Polytechnic Business College, Provi- 
dence, R. I. The most practical institution of 
learning in the State. Send 10 cents for catalogue. 
Address W. W. WARNER, Principal. 34 zz 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ONNECTICUT STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 
For catalogue or information, address, at New 
Britain, I. N. CARLETON, Principal. 101 zz 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, 
28 ScHOOL St., BOSTON. 
WALTER SmitTH, Director. 
For circulars, address the Curator, at the School. 55zz 


ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
AT WORCESTER. 
Next entrance examination, September 10, 1878. 
Address E. H. RUSSELL, Principal. 55 


ODE-ISLAND STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
Regular course of study, two years. AS and Ad- 
vanced Course for special classes of students. Address, 
for Circular or information, J. C. GREENOUGH, Prin. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MASs. 
Next examination for entrance, June 28, 1878. For 
circulars, address ELLEN HYDE, Principal. az 


ae TE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
0 


For Both Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 
r catalogues, address the Prin., A. G. BoypEN, A.M. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For Ladies only. 
For Catalogues, address the Prin., D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, MASS. 
For Both Sexes. 
For catalogues, address J. G. Sc 


OTT. 133 
[si SOUTHERN ILLINOIS NORMAL UNIVER- 


SITY, has full course of instruction, special courses 
or Teachers, with Military Instruction and practice. 
Fall term begins Sept.9; Winter term, Jan. 13; Spring 
term, March 17; and Special session, July 21. Send for 


$300 a Year. Address Catalogue to ROBERT ALLYN, Princ., Carbondale, 
181f Miss ADELE BREWER, Stockbridge, Mass. | J®¢kson Co., Ill. 181 
[RE SEMINARY for Young Women. Auburn- KINDERGARTENS. 


dale, Mass. A home of excellent advan 4 
Address CHAs. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 46 zz 


INST., Pittsfield, Mass. Beautiful 
location and grounds, Literary and artistic advan- 
tages superior. v. C. V. SPEAR, Principal. 1242 


8 WARTHMORE COLLEGE, under care of Friends. 
E. MAGILL, Prst. Swarthmore Col.,Delaware Co.,Pa. 


HE CINCINNATI WESLEYAN COLLEGE. Best 

advantages in Literature, Languages, Science, Music, 
Painting, and Wood-Carving. REV. Davip H. Moore, 
D.D., Prest., Cincinnati, O. 177 2 


ILDEN LADIES’ SEMINARY, West Lebancn, 
N.H. Patronized by half the States in the Union. 
TRAM ORCUTT, A.M., Principal. 12 


Wintormation Wellesley, Mass. For 
ormation and new calendar for 1878, appl 
ApA L. Howarp, President. 


We’ TON FEMALE SEMINARY, Norton, Mass. 


FALL TERM BEGAN SEPT. 12. 


‘or containing apply to 


HIO CENTRAL NORMAL, MODEL, AND KIN- 

DERGARTEN TRAINING-SCHOOL. Three full 
courses in Normal,— Elementary, English, and Clas- 
sical. Summer Kindergarten Training-Class for Ladies 
commences April 12th, 1878. German and Drawing 
without additional charge. For catalogue, address 
JOHN OGDEN or Mrs. A. B. OGDEN, Principals, 
Worthington, Franklin Co., Ohio. 87 zz 


HE KINDERGARTEN TRAINING-CLASS FOR 

1878-9, connected with the FLORENCE KINDERGAR- 
TEN, will begin on Tuesday, Oct. 8, 1878. For particu- 
lars, apply to Mrs. A. R. ALDRIOH, Principal, or H. 
B. HAVEN, Sec’y, Florence, Mass. 165 z 


American Kindergarten, 
33 West-45th Street, 
Nineteent ns 
Miss M. CGE, Principal. 
Normal Scheel for Mothers and Teachers 
2d. General for Kindergarten 


Oct. ‘a 
terval, 812 Broadway, near 11th St, 
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Publishers. 
WM. H. BONER & Agents, 


No. 1102 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
Dealers in SHEET MUSIC and MUSIC BOOKS, are 
repared to furnish Music or Music Books to Schools 
jo Teachers at the lowest rates. Selections of Music 
sent, upon approval, to Seminaries, Sample copies of 
the Music Reader mailed for 75 cents. Our new and 
enlarged Catalogue sent gratis upon application. Music 
or books mailed, postpai “pon Dee of retail prices. 
‘Address all orders to WM. H. BONER & CO., Agents, 
No. 1102 Chestnut Street. 153 zz 


HENRY OAREY BAIRD & CO., 
810 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 
Carey’s Manual of Secial Science, $2.25 


Unity of Law 3 
Saserte Prin. of Social Science, 3 vols., 10 
smith’s Manual of Political Economy, 1 
Syme’s Industrial Science, 

1. 


i % Political Kconomy 
Wille Tables of Qualitative Chemical 


Analysis, 


CLARK & MAYNARD, New York, 
PUBLISH 

Anderson’s Histories and Hist’1 Readers; 

Thomson’s New Arithmetics and Algebra; 

Keetel’s Freuch | 

Reed and Kellegg’s Graded Lessons in Eng- 
lish and Mii per. 

hison’s ysiology an Yeiene; 
Test-Words in Eng. Ortheg., &e. 
ABRAM BROWN, 4g@t., T. T. BAILEY, Agi., 


56 Madison St., Chicago. 23 Franklin St., Boston. 


JAMES A. MOORE, 
1224 Sansom Street, Philadelphia. 


NOW READY, 
“CHILD AND WOMAN,” 


Translated from the German of CLEMENTINE HELM 
by J. ZITELLA COCKE. 12mo, cloth....... $1.50 ” 


Send for Catalogue, 149 


PROGRESSIOMETRE }aeachers. 


A measurer of improvement, for awarding school 
honors, prizes, privMeges, etc., for improvement. 
Unlike the ordinary awards for rank attained, which 
incite only a few leading pupils, this method stimulates 
all, and utilizes the “love of apprebation” of the aver- 

scholar. It gives equal chance to every e of 
ability, and invariably rewards effort. Price cents. 
SOUVENIR PUBLISHING Co., 9 Bible 
York. 


EW ENGLAND BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 
16 HAWLEY STREET, Boston. 


For circular or information, address F. B. Snow. 


Multam in Parve; Pro Bone Publice. 


Ripe: Educational Works 


PENMANSHIP, 
By an Experienced Teacher, Author, and Penman. 
ANNOUNCEMENT FOR 1878-9. 


1. Elisworth’s Reversible Writing and Printi 
Charts. For Primary Schools and Writing Depa 
ments. 2 numbers each, $1.00. 

2. Ellsworth’s Reversible Wri Books, Complete 
in Five Numbers, and a Tracing k. For Primary 
and Grammar grades. Each book contains a full-page 
Hinged Blotter, jointed to the cover. Per dozen, $1.20. 

3. Elisworth’s Reversible Practice Paper, 12 sheets 
united. Three patterns, to match any Ruled Writing 
Book. Per dozen, 75 cents. 

4. Elisworth’s Reversible Blank Composition and Gen- 
eral Exercise Book. For all Dictation School Exer- 
with Model Alphabet. Stiff covers. Per dozen, 


5. Ellsworth’s Reversible Blank Drawing Book. In- 
terleaved,—Suited to any System of Drawing. 

6. Ellsworth’s Reversible Examination Papers. Two 
sizes. No. 1,7x9; No. 2, 8x10%. Adapted to written 
examinations in any branch, for uniformity and pres- 
ervation. 12 sheets united and detachable. No. 1, 75 
cents per dozen; No. 2, $1.00 per dozen, 

7. Ellisworth’s Essential Penmanship. A Complete 
Guide for Learners and Teachers. 12mo, 112 pages 
profusely illustrated with cuts and copies. A Standard 
of Instruction. 75 cents. 

‘These Works are now ready. Send price above for 
samples ; or, the Reversible Circular giving 22 strong 
reasons why these Writing Bool:s are better for schools 
than any competing series. Address 


ELLSWORTH, 
Author and Publisher, 
39 and 41 Chambers St., New York, 
176 tf (Care Am, News Co., Genl. Trade Agts.) 


ENCLISH CLASSICS. 


NOW IN PRESS, 


Outlines for the Study of English Classics, 


BY A. F. BLAISDELL. 


This book will contain the articles which have from 
time to time appeared in the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 
revised by the author, with an INTRODUCTION ON 
TEACHING ENGLISH LITERATURE, and much 
additional material. Designed as a practical guide for 
Teachers and Students of English Literature. For 
particulars address 

NEW ENGLAND PUR. CO. 

169 16 Hawley St., BOSTON. 


Volume II. commences with Oct. No. 


THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 


TERMS (in advance): $1.00 year ; Single numbers, 
15 cents. Address T. W. BICKNELL, Publisher, 
166 


16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


To All who Seek Help in Teaching. 


DeCRAFF’S SCHOOL- 


Embodying the Instruction given by the Author at Teachers’ Institutes 
in New York and other States, and especially intended to assist 
Public School Teachers in the practical work of the School- 
room. Third Edition, revised, and enlarged by the addi- 
tional of the author’s monograph upon Climate, and 
a minute topical Index to the entire work. 
16mo, pp. 455, cloth. Price, $1.50. 


The subjects treated are Reading, Phonics, 


Language, Letter-writing, Arithmetic, Grammar, Geography, Climate, History, 
Natural Science, Recitations, Calisthenics, Organization and Management. 


No other book for Teachers has received 


welcome. From the many testimonials, spontaneously sent us from all parts of 


the country, we select the following : 


““We have no hesitation in pronouncing it the most eminently practical 
work of the kind that we have ever seen.’”—Committee of Middlesex County 


(N. J.) Teachers’ Institute, May 21, 1878. 


“The School-Room Guide has just the right name. The work differs 
from all other American works on teaching, in embodying in one small book 
of simple, clear, and full directions, practical illustrations, a variety of methods, 
a sufficient number of outlines in the branches of study, along with cautions 
and results of good teaching.” —A. Reichenbach, Prin. of Cumberland Normal 


School, Md. 


“T would like to have it in the hands of every teacher in my county.’’—Thos. 
S. Mount, School Commissioner, Suffolk County, N. Y. 


“Tts discussions upon principles and methods are 
and invaluable to public school teachers.” —J. W. 


of Schools, Milford, Mass. 


“It is just such a manual as every teacher needs.””—Kducational Journal 


of Virginia. 


“We do not know of any other book which contains so much matter 


directly useful to a young teacher, or to 
this.” — Wisconsin Journal of Education. 


Sent ON RECEIPT OF 


DAVIS, BARDEEN & CO., Publishers, 
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ROOM CUIDE, 


Spelling, Penmanship, Drawing, 


so immediate and so hearty a 


hilosophical, practical, 
imonds, Superintendent 


an old one, for that matter, as 


$1.50, By 


SUOTZBOIIGNG 


Syracuse, N. Y. 


How to Parse: 


An ATTEMPT TO APPLY THE PRINCIPLES OF 
ScHOLARSHIP TO ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 
With Appendixes in Analysis, Spelling, 
and Punctuation. By Epwin A. ARBort, 
M.A., Head-Master of the City of London 
School. 16mo, cloth, price $1.00. 

The great success which has attended the author’s 
previous works, ‘‘ How to Write Clearly,” and “ English 


Lessons for English People,” now in use in numerous 
advanced schools and colleges throughout the United 


States, leads us to hope a like success for this book. | [ 


We are permitted to make the following extract from 
a letter written to us by Prof. G. R. McElroy, of the 
University of Pennsylvania, who examined copies of 
the English editions of ‘* How to Parse,” and “‘ How to 
tell the Parts of Speech,” by the same author: 


“After mature consideration, I may say that I feel 
quite sure the book ‘ How to Parse’ is needed, and that 
= would do well to reprint it. . . . Pray do pub- 
ish both this work and the ‘ How to tell the Parts of 
8 ch.’ They very fully meet the most urgent want 
of the school course in English,—viz., books that will 
stimulate the pupil’s power of thought. Minor matters 
may be left to the teacher; in the work of arousing his 
— to think, the teacher himself only too often fails. 

t is so easy to hear lessons, so very hard to teach. Be- 
sides, these two books will make as @asy as any one 
could wish the inventing of — practical exercises 
in English composition, a book of which kind I hope to 
find some day. 


(~~ Copies for introduction mailed on receipt of 
67 cents. 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, Publishers, 
18la BOSTON, Mass. 


FOREICN BOOKSTORE. 


Agency for Henry Holt & Co. 


be A large stock of School and Miscellaneous 
Books, in ancient and modern languages. 

Catalogues on application. 

CARL SCHOENHOF, 
(Successor to Schoenhof & Moeller) 

180 tf 40 Winter Stréet, Boston. 

W Attcurs NUMERAL CARDS, used 
in the best Primary Schools in Boston. Wholesale 

price: No. 1, 5 cts.; No. 2,4. cts. Samples sent on appli- 
cation. Address THOMPSOX, BROWN & Co., 23 Hawley 
Street, Boston. 155 22 


A NEW GRAMMAR! 


Agents Wanted. 


Illustrated with numerous Wood-cuts and Plates, many 
of them beautifully colored 


The Museum of Natural ‘History, 
WITH A HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN FAUNA. 


BY DR. JOSEPH B. HOLDER, 
Of the American Museum of Natural History, N. Y. 


[From J. 8. NEWBERRY, Professor of Geol: and Pa 
in Columbia College, New York. 

“Messrs. VirtuE & YorstoN—Gentlemen: With 
the general plan and execution of the work Iam much 
ae Under Dr. Holder's supervision it will be sure 

be scientifically accurate; and his contributions on 
the Zodlogy of America will give it great additional 
value to American students and readers.” 
[From D. 8. MARTIN, Professor of Geology in Rutgers 
Institute, New York.) 

“The movement is a good one, and in good hands ; 
and I wish it all success.” 

J.J. STEVENSON, Professor of Geol in Uni- 
versity of the City of New York. 

« The value of the work as sufficiently attested by the 
of its authors.” 

W. DICKINSON, Secretary of Board of Edu- 
cation, Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 

“Tam convinced that the work entitled The Musewm 
o&f Natural History is adapted to accomplish the pur- 

for which it is designed.” 
is E. 8. Bastin, Professor of Physical Science, 
University of Chicago.) 

The eminent names that com its corps of editors 
are a sufficient guarantee that the work will be scien- 
tifically accurate.” 

From W. H. DALY, Pitts h, Pa.) 

“T cordially recommend the book to the public in 
general.”’ 
Published only by Subscription. 

(=~ Teachers and students can dispose of their 
time to great advantage, by soliciting orders for the 
above work. Full particulars of 
C. H. HENRIQUES, JAMES 8S. VIRTUE, 

165tf Manager. 12 Dey St., N. VW. City. 


This book needs no Endorremeont.—Dr. Parmen. 


AGENTS WANTED i D RK 
FOR 
DR. MARCH’S To 
NEW BOOK, 


In this new volume the popular author of NIGHT 
SCENES IN THE BIBLE portrays with vivid and thrillipn 
force and eloquence the events of Sacred Truth, an 
adds fresh testimony to the beauty, pathos, and sublimity 
of the Stories of the Bible. Agents will find this Book, 
with its sparkling thoughts, glowing style, beautiful 
Engravings, and rich bindings, the best in the market. 
Terma liberal. Circulars free, Address J. C. 
McCURDY & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 178tf 


Teachers and Scholars 
Can dispose of their spare time to great oirentegs 
soliciting orders for THE WORLD’S ENCYCL' Pe. 
DIA OF WONDERS & CURIOSITIES, NATURE & 
ART, LITERATURE anp SCIENCE. 1200 
octavo, profusely illustrated. No teacher or scho 
can afford to be without this work, and all people of ine 
telligence will buy it. Full pertioners of 


8. ALLEN, 
157 142 Eighth Street, N. Y. City. 


260 West Randolph St., . 


. Chicago, ILIl., 


Inventor, Sole Manufacturer, and Proprietor of 


WILDER’S LIQUID SLATING, 


BLACK, 
WHITE, 
GREEN, 
BLUE, 
BROWN, 
DRAB, 
GREYS, 


260 


S ST CHICAGO,ILL 


And all other Colors, 
both Transparent and 
Opaque, and adapted 
Sor both Crayon and 
Lead Pencil use. 


[Trade Mark, Registered Oct. 31, 1871.) 


Office, Family, and School Blackboards, | SLATED PAPER, Blackboard Erasers, 


of every description. 


Easels, Pointers, &c. 


I am at all times prepared to Contract for the Making of Blackboard Surfaces (Black 
White, Green, Blue, Brown, Drab, Grey, and any other colors desired), on New or Old Walls, 
and for the perfect and thorough renovation of Old Blackboards that have become defaced, or 


too smooth and glossy for use, in every part of the world. 


All work will be done under my personal supervision, and warranted to give satisfaction in 
every respect, and to wear as long as the walls on which the Slated surface is made. I will do 
this work, making any colored surfaces desired, and furnish all material, for Six Cents per 


Square Foot, actual measurement. 


Sample Cards of Slated surface, all colors ; 


&c., sent free to any address, 


Descriptive Circulars, containing references, 


Always in stock, and sent by freight or express, with full directions for use,—Black 


Liquid Slating, $5.00 per gallon; Green and other colors, $6.00 per gallon. 
me 75 cents per square yard ; Paper Blackboards, an 


Slated Paper, any 


size, 12} cents per square foot ; 


Wooden Boards, any size, 33¢ cents per square foot. Easels, $1.50 each. Blackboard Erasers, 
$3.00 per dozen. No charge for cans, boxing, or cartage. 


Address, 
175d 


J. DAVIS WILDER, 


No. 260 West Randolph Street, Chicago, Tl 
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Publishers. 


D. APPLETON & CO., 
549 and 551 Broadway, New York. 


APPLETON’S READERS. 


By Wo. T. Harris, M.A., LL.D., St. Louis, Mo. 
A. J. Rickorr, M.A., Cleveland, Ohio. 
MARK BAILEY, M.A., Yale College. 


These. sare now réady, and copies for examina- 
tion wiljwe sent postpaid at the following prices : 


First Reader, 
Second Reader, . .20 
Third Reader, .25 
Fourth Reader, 35 


Or the Four Books for 90 cents. 


W. HAZEN, Gen'l Agt. for New-England, 
22 Hawley Street, Boston, 


J. H. BUTLER & CO., 
: Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE GREAT SUCCESS! 
THE 


NEW AMERICAN ARITHMETICS, 


Parts 1, 2, 3. 
ALSO, PARTS 2 AND 3, Bounp TOGETHER, WITH 
OR WITHOUT ANSWERS. 


The Serie« Complete in JUNE, 1877, and 
over 30,000 ia Use OCTOBER, 1877. 


THEY ARE THE LATEST, BEST, CHEAPEST. 
Send for Special Circulars about them. 


G. E. WHITTEMORE, N. EZ. Agent, 
. PROVIDENCE, R. 1. 


180 b 


CLAXTON, REMSEN & HAFFELFINGER, 
624, 626, and 628 Market Street, Philadelphia, Penn., 


PUBLISHERS OF 
Labbertons Historical Series. 
Brooks’ Classics. 
Coppee’s English Literature. 
White's Astronomy. 
Roth's Short Latin Grammar. 
Roth’s Short Geography and Chart. 
Diehl’s Choice Reading Series. 
Walker's Elements of Grammar. 
Crooks & Shem'’s New Latin-English 

Hay’'s Every-Day Reasoning. 

*,* For terms and other information, address the 
Publisbers. 150 zz 


COLLINS & BROTHER, 
414 Broadway, New York. 
Will mail to Teachers on receipt of price: 


Abercrombie’s Moral Philo«<ephy, .90 
Abercrom bie’s Iatellectun! Philosophy, .90 
Loveli’s Uaite 1 States Speaker, 1.25 
Levell’s New School Dialogues, 1.25 
Parker's Natural Philo-ophy (Plympton), 1 50 
Shurtieff’s Gevernmental Enstractor, .65 


COWPERTHWAIT & CO., 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
@ NEW EDITIONS FOR 1877-78. 


Reduced Prices. 


Warren's New Geographies. 
Monroe's Readers and Spellers. 
Hagar’s Mathematical Series. 
Greene’s Grammars. 

Greene's Language Series. 


Catalegaes free. Liberal terms for in 
and in exchange for old Books in use. sas acsmeccanee 


F.C. ROBERTSON, New-England Agent 
W. H. WHITNEY, 39 Brattle BOSTO: 
142 Grand N. Y. me 
FRANCIS 8S. BELDEN, Western Agent, 
151 2% Washington Street, CHICAGO. 


ROBERT 8. DAVIS & CO., 


Greenleafs Mathematical Series. 

Gilbert's Introductory Speller. 

Gilbert's Graded Test Speller. 

Parker's Exercises in Eng. Composition. 

Independent Hand-Book of Mental Arith. 
For information, address the Publishers. 151 zz 


ELDREDGE & BROTHER, 


17 No. 7th St., PHILADELPHIA, 
Christian Ethics. A. new Text-book on Moral 
, and Mora! h 
of Wooster, Ohio. Price $1.20. 
Groesbeck’s Practical Book-keeping (Colle 
: partnerships. racticed 
business houses. P ce $1.80. 


bil Ako 
W. 8. FORTESCUE & 
Tow Valuable teaxt-Rooks, 
GRITTENDEN'S NEW SERIES OF _ BOOKKEEPING, 
SINGLE ENTRY EDITION, . . . Retail Price, $ .75 
ELEMENTARY, or School Exition, 
IGH-SCHOOL and COLLEGE EDITION, 2.00 
COUNTING-HOUSE and COMMER’L COL. ED., 3.50 


NEW-ENGLAND 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 


Franklin Square, NEW YORE, 
PUBLISH 


Harper’s Introductory Geography. 
Price for Introduction, . . . #5 cts. 
Price for Exchange, . . . . . 37 cts. 


Harper's School Geography. 
NEW-ENGLAND EDITION. 
Price for Introduction, . . . 94 cts. 


Price for Exchange, .. . . 75 cts. 


For copies for examination, and supplies.for intro- 
duction, address A. C. STOCKIN, 
Agent for New England, 
104 zz 41 Franklin St., BOSTON, Mass. 


HOUGHTON, OSGOOD & CO., 
BOSTON 


Prof. E. A. Andrews’ Series of Latin Books. 
Botta’s Handbook of Literature. 
Warren Celburua’s Iuteliectual Arithmetic. 
Murdech’s Vocai Calture. 
Pickering’s Elem.of Physical Manipulation. 
Satchel Guide to 
Standard Editions of Dickens, Scott, De- 
Quiuacey, Macaulay, Bacon, and Carlyle. 
Kaight’s American Mechanical Dictionary. 
“mith’=s Dictionary of the Bible. 
Parton’s French Parnassus. 
Send for a Catalogue, 151 zz 


BLAKEMAN, 
TAYLOR & CO., 


NEW YORK, 


PUBLISH 


Robinson's Shorter Course in Math.; 
Townsend's Shorter Course in Gov’m't. 
White's Progressive Art Studies 
Swinton’s Outlines of History; 
Swinton’s Word Book Series; 

Dana's Geological Story; 

Spencerian Penmanship; 

Swinton’s Geographies ; 

Webster's Dictionaries; 

Gray’s Botanies; &c., &c., &c. 


For New-England States address 
GEO. B. DAMON, 
zz 26 32 Cornhill, Boston. 


JONES BROTHERS & CO., 
CINCINNATI, | PHILADELPHIA, CHICAGO. 


The Euductive Series of Arithmetic. — B 

Win. J. Milne, A.M., Principal State Normal School, 
Geneseo, New York. This series embraces a practical 
course in Arithmetic, in two books. They are on the 
inductive plan, and unite oral and written Arithmetic 
in a practical method of instruction. 

Ridpath’s Wlistories of the United States 
embraces the following points of superiority: Accuracy 
and brilliancy of the narrative; Clearness and elegance 
of style; Unity of narrative; Objective presentation; 
Illustrations of special excellence; Superior mechan- 
ileal execution, and low price. 

Forbriger’s Patent Drawing Tablets. — A 
complete course in seven books. The Tablet form, pre- 
senting a solid surface, their size and compactness, 
their poor character, their novel construction, 
careful gradation of exercises, abundance of material, 


ing books. 
«*s Specimen pages and terms mailed to any address. 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S 


SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT- BOOKS: 
Huxley’s Lessonsin Elem. Physiology, $1.50 
Huaxley & Martin’s Elem. Biclogy, 
R ns I in Elem. Chemistry, 1.50 
Sones’ Junior Course of Pr. Chemistry, 1.235 
Jevon’s Elementary Lessons in Logic, 1.35 
Stewart's Lessons in Elem. Physics, 1.50 
Leckyer’s Elem. Lessonsin Astronomy, 1.75 
Educational Catalogue sent free on application. 


154 zz 22 Bond Street, New York. 


THOS. NELSON & SON, 
42 Bleecker St., NEW YORK. 


of English Literature. 
In a es of Biographical Sketches. By W. F. 
Collier, LL.D. 12mo, cloth........$1.75. 
Mistery of England. 

By W. F. Collier, LL.D. Crown 8vo, cloth..$3.50. 
Outlines of General History. 
By W. F. Collier, LL.D. 12mo, cloth........$1.50. 
The Great Events of. History, 

From the Bapnaing, of the Christian Era till the 
. F. Collier, LL.D. 12mo, 


The Royal School Series of Readers. 


Oxford Sunday-School Teachers’ Bibles. 
Send for Catalogues. 158 tf 


L. PRANG & CO., 


Art Ann EpvucATIONAL PUBLISHERS, 
286 Roxbury St, BOSTON, 


Publishers of the system of Industrial Drawing 
prepared for public schools by PRoF. WALTER Smttu, 
general supervisor of Drawing in the Boston Public 
Schools, and State Director of Art-Education in Mass. 


The American Drawing Models for the use 


Drawing Materials. 


Prang’« Natural Wiat Series. For schools 


and families. Animals and pinnta represented in their 
natural colors, and arranged for instrection with object- 


lessons. 


and low price, place them in advance of al! other draw- le 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT &CO., Publishers, 
PHILADELPHIA, 
Invite attention te the following Educational Works 
published by them : 
Cutter’s Series of Physiologies. 
Sanford's Analytical Arithmetics. 
Chauvenet’s Mathematical Series. 
Worcester’s Dictionaries. 
Atwater’s Elementary Logic. 
Leed's History of the United States, 
Derry's History of the United States. 
Wickersham’'s Educational Works. 
Long's Primary Grammar. 
Schmitz's German Grammar. 
Walker's Science of Wealth. 


Liberal rates for Examination and Introduction. 
Descriptive Circulars sent on application. 174 


NOYES, SNOW & OO., 
Publishers, Stationers, 
’ And General Subscription Agents. 


SCHOOL BOOKS & SCHOOL SUPPLIES 
AT THE LOWEST RATES. 


A Job Lot of NoTE PAPER, good quality, $1 per ream. 


155 zz 134% BROMFIELD ST., BOSTON. 
POTTER, AINSWORTH & CO., 
Publishers of $5 and $7 Park PI., New York. 


Payson, Dunton & Scribner’s Copy Books. 
Payson, D. &.8.’s Tracing and Short Course. 
Bartholomew's Drawing Series. 
Dinsmore’s Graded Spelling Blanks. 
Greene’s Graded Grammar Blanks. 
Patterson’s Complete Composition Books. 
Catalogues, etc., furnished. Correspondence solicited. 
General New-England Agent, 
15522 A. 8. MANSON, 32 Bromfield St., Boston. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 
PUBLISH NEW YORK. 
Hart’s German Classics for Students. 

(3 vols. ready) $1.00 and $1.25 
Putnam’s Series of Atlases (14 vols.), 75c. to $20 
The Elementary Science Series (30 vols.), $ «75 
The Advanced Science Series (14 vols.), 1.50 
Putnam’s World’s Progress. Contin. to’7T. 4.50 
Goodwin’s Cyclo. of Biography, (newed.) 5.00 
Brackett’s Poetry for Home and School, 1.25 
Gombert’s French Classics. Per vol., 50 
Day’s Psychology, Ethics, Zisthetics,and L 
Nystrom’s Mechanics and Steam Engi ng. 
Sturtevant’s Economics. 

Bascom’s Psychology, English Literature, etc. 


Full list, with specimen pages, mailed on application. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS’ 


(Successors to SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG, & CO.) 
EDUCATIONAL PUBLICATIONS. 


Guyot’s Geographies, 
Guyot’s Wall Maps, 
Sheldon’s Readers, 
Felter’s Arithmetics, 
Cooley’s Physics, 
enney’s Zoologies, 


and many valuable High-school Text-books. 


For information and terms of introduction, call upon 
address 


GILMAN H. TUCKER, 
New-England Agent, 
180 23 Hawley Street, Boston. 


SHELDON & CO., 
NE YORE, 


w 
Publish the following new and attractive School Books: 


Olmey’s Arithmetics, 

(A fall Common School course in two books.) 
Olney’s Algebras and Higher Mathematics. 
Patterson’s Spedlers. 

Colten’s New Geographies. 

Shaw’s English Literature. 

Lessing’s Outline of U. 8. History. 
Hocker’s New 

Alden’s Science of Government. 

HMaven’s and Wayland’s Intellectual and 
Moral Philosophies. 

Keetel’s French Course, &c. 


Introductory Prices greatly reduced. 


For terms address W. H. FAUNCE, 
Agent for New England, 
114 zz 41 Franklin Street, Boston. 


GEORGE SHERWOOD. WILLARD WoopARD. 


GEORGE SHERWOOD & CO., 
130 Adams St, Chicago, Ill. 


MODEL CHROMO FOUR-BOOK Series 
eof Readers, which all Teachers and Parents would 
furnish for their own own children, sent for examin- 
ation, prepaid, . . 

MODEL CONDENSED SERIES of Arith- 
metics: Three Books on the GRUBE SYSTEM, sent 
for examination, prepaid, $1.20. 

MODEL ARITHMETICS: Two Book Series, 

sent prepaid, ‘Rig 

And many other desirable Text-Books. 


Apply tor Circuiar. 160 b 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., Phila. 


NEW BOOKS WITH NEW IDEAS. 
Westlake's How to Write Letters, $ 80 
Westlake’s Com. School Literature, .50 


TAINTOR BROS., MERRILL & CO. 

758 Broadway, New York, 

in Serice of Renders. 
¥F klin ries o e 
ae: By George ease and L. J. Campbell. 
lytical Readers. 

The iichard Edwards and J. Russell Webb. 
MiacVicar’s Arithmetics. 

By Malcolm MeVicar. 
Campbell's Concixe History of the U. 8. 


By Charles A. Goodrich and W. H. Seavey. 
Bartley’s Improved Scheol Records. 
By J. D., Bartley. 


The Seng-Sheaf. (Music.) 
By E. C. Phelps and L. F. Lewis. 
The Class-Word Speller. 
By Mortimer A. Warren. 
Ellsworth System of Penmanship and Book- 


keeping. By H. W. Ellsworth. 
For fall list, and culars, address the Publishers; 


or WM. WARE & CO., 47 Franklin St., BOSTON. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 
23 Hawley St., Boston, Mass., 
PUBLISHERS OF 

Eaton’s Series of Arithmetics. 

Bradbury's Elementary Algebra. 

Bradbury's Geometry and Trigonometry. 

Bradbury's Trigonometry and Surveying. 

Bradbury's University Geometry. 

Cushing’s Manual Parliament’y Practice. 

Krauss's German Grammar First-Book. 

Orcutt’s Teacher's Manual. 

Meservey’s Bookkeeping. 

Philbrick’s Union Speakers. 

Taylor's Method of Classical Study. 

Worcester’s Elements of History. 


i Descriptive Catalogue and Price-lists sent on 
application. Correspondence solicited. 181 tf 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 
19 Murray Street, New York, 
PUBLISH 

Holmes’ Histo ,and Grammars. 
Venable’s Arithmetics, Algebra, Geometry. 
Gildersleeve’s Latin Series. 

Johnston & Browne’s English Literature. 
DeVere’s French Series. (4) 155 zz 


ECLECTIC EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
NEW BOOKS. 


Single sample copies for examination with a view to 
first introduction postpaid on receipt of annexed price. 
Price lists and-Descriptive Circulars on application. 

Harvey’s Graded-School Speller (just pub- 

lished). With a familiar system of Diacrit- 

ical Marks. 152. Illustrated. $0.15 
Bartholomew's Graded Lessons in Latin 

(just published). 12mo, pp. 150. 

Rartholomew's Latin Grammar, . . «75 

Bullet’s First Lessons in French, . 

Duffet's French Method (Parts 1 and 2), a's) 60 


Duffet’s Complete French Method (Pts.1 95 
Norton’s Elements of Chemistry, 90 
Norton’s Elements of Physics, . . . 
Thatheimer’s General History, 1.00 
Thatheimer’s History of England, . . 
Kiddle’s Howto Teach, . «© 1.00 
Payne’s School Su; or « 200 


Venable’s U. 8. History. 
White's Arithmetics. Brown’s Physiology. 
Harvey’s Grammars. Andrews’s Constitution U.S. 
Eclectic Geographies. Thalheimer's Histories. 
Eclectic Penmanship. Schuyler’s Geometry. 


iG Descriptive Circulars on Application. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., Publishers, 
CINCINNATI and NEW YORK. 
‘M.W. Tewkssury, N.E. Agent, 8 Hawley St., Boston. 


D. VAN NOSTRAND, 
23 Murray & 27 Warren Sts. New York. 


Plattner’s Manual BlowpipeAnalysis, $5.00 
Weisbach’s Manual Theo. Mechanics, 10.00 
P hen’s Chemical Physics, . 3.00 
Prescott’s Organic Analysis i 1.75 
Deouglass & Prescott’s Quali. Analysis, 3.50 
Eliot & Sterer’s Qualitative Analysis 50 
MecCulloch’s Mechan’l Theery of Heat, 3.50 


Full list of Publications sent on application. 154 zz 


WILLIAM WARE & CO., 


47 Franklin St., Boston. 


A NEW SERIES OF ARITHMETICS. 


The Franklin Written Arithmetic ; with Ex- 
amples for Oral Practice. By E. P. Seaver, Master of 
English High School, Boston, and G. A, Walton, 
author of a Series of Arithmetics. 

Also, The Metric System of Weight and 
Measures, by the same authors. This Series will 
be complete in a few months. 

Correspondence solicited. 151 zz 


W. J WIDDLETON, 
27 Howard Street, New York. 

Trench on Words. Arran for 

Class-Book. From the latest revised English Edition. 

With an exhaustive Analysis, additional words for 

illustration and questions for examination. By Thos 

Dd. Suplée. 12mo, 400 $1.50, 
White's Student’s Mythetogy. 12mo. $1.25. 
Connington’s Eneid of Virgil. 12mo. $2.25. 
The Unabridged ‘‘ Student’s Hallam.” $1.75. 
May’s Constitution of England, 12mo. $1.75 vol. 


R. WORTHINGTON, 
750 Broadway, New York. 


Ten Years of or Life. By the Princess 
Felix Salm-Salm. Cloth, $1.50 

Prince of Walesin India. By J. Drew ’ 
Esq., Sp. Cor. Lond. Daily A. cloth, 1.75 

Byes ia and its Kind Diseases. By 
r, W. W. Hall (author How to Live Long, et.’, 1.50 


Harvey’s Readers. 


WARREN’S MANUAL OF ELOCUTION 
Examination copies sent on receipt of two-thirds 4 
Send for catalogue of other Runcatonal Works. 1 if 


Prang’s American Chromes. 155 as 


Literature for Little Folks, - 40 


For information, address the Publishers, Wla 


Dyer’s History of Rome. Maps, etc. Cloth, 5.00 
Latham’s Jobnsen’s Dictionary, New ed, 8,00 
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